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THE CONFESSION. 


I knew my tears were falling 
Like the drops of morning dew ; 

I felt my fond heart breaking, 

As I bade a sad “ adieu.” 

I twined my arms around thee 
In a long and close embrace, 

But saw thine eyes turn’d from me* 
And deep anguish on thy face. 

Too well I knew the reason, 

For a like grief wrung my heart; 

We both had proved unfaithful. 

And play’d a treacherous part. 

For weeks thy spell had bound me, 
And but little had I thought 

Of one who, ere I saw thee, 

I with ardent love had sought. 


• 

Oh Katty !—I have wrong’d hoi— 

Deep remorse now fills my breast; 

Her pale, sad face will haunt me. 

And deprive me of my rest. 

I’ve cast from me a treasure, 

Which I knew not how to prize ; 

My tears will flow in anguish, 

And my bosom heave doep sighs. 

I own I’ve been inconstant, 

And my fickleness deplore; 

But oh ! would she forgive me, 

My heart would rovo no more. 

I know I am not worthy 
Of sweet Katty, good and pure ; 

But yet, should she receive me, 

Nought should agaiu allure. Maria. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


FIV E YEA RS. 

“A letter from father! ” shouted Robert Murray, as he came running up 
the short gravel walk that led to the house, and all the family gathered 
Under the rustic porch that shaded the front.door to do honour to the 
welcome missivb. Mrs. Mufray, with her sweet, careworn face, took the 
letter, and seated herself on a rustic cliait near her to read it*, while two well- 
grown girls—one of them, indeed, having attained to the full dignity of young 
womanhood—leaned over her shoulder, three little ones crowded around her 
knees, and Robert, pressing in among them, exclaimed impatiently, “ Well, 
what does he say ? When is be eoming home ? ” 

“Wait, wait, dear, a minute!” said the mother, as, with trembling, 
anxious fingers she eagerly tore open the envelope. Then came a hush of 
expectation, then a low murmur of sorrow from the daughters, answered by a 
sigh from the mother, that almost became a groan ere it ended. 

“ What on earth is it, mother ? ” said Robert. “ Is he dead ? ” 

“No, not so bad as that. We have something to be thankful for yet,” 
said Mrs. Murray, trying to look cheerful once more; “ but your father has 
been burnt out again by another dreadful fire in Canvass-town, and just as 
he was on the point of leaving for home. He has lost everything, and writes 
that he is now just where he was three years ago, when he landed at 
Adelaide with a sovereign in his pocket, only he has not even the sovereign 
now. He cannot come back for a long time yet, he writes, and, what grieves 
him even more, he will not be able to send us the remittances he promised us.” 

“ Father’s not coming home ? ” asked little Harry, mournfully; and reading 
the answer on the distressed countenances around him, gave himself up to 
“ the luxury of woe.” 

“ Hush, Harry! do hush ! ” said Louisa, the oldest sister, a kind of youthful 
mother to all the younger ones ; but Harry only roared louder. 

Mrs. Murray left Louisa to contend with the turbulent young nature that 
was indulging in an impotent storm of grief and rage, for she felt hardly able 
to subdue her own feelings, and sought her room, to read the letter over 
at her leisure, and ponder over her future course, which each month seemed 
to grow more and more difficult and perplexed. Robert soon followed her 
there, for*hiothers have not much time for solitary musings; and then Mary’s 
steps turned almost instinctively to the same familiar room. The three 
children were quieted, and sent into the garden to play, and Louisa stood at 
last in the porch by herself. 

It was a pleasant June morning. An hour before, life had seemed to her 
as beautiful as the green fields and hills and glancing river that formed the 
bright landscape before her eyes; now, it seemed like the dull road that 
wound its dusty trail amidst them. She hardly realised that it was the same 
day that had shone so brightly on her a few moments befqre ; everything had 
grown suddenly so cheerless and dull. “ It is all to go over agaiu,” she 
murmured. “ My poor mother! ” 

Fortunate was she that, in this moment of great disappointment, she had 
some one besides herself to care for and uphold. That alone takes the sting 
of anguish from the heaviest sorrows. For the rest of the day Louisa said 
but little. She had no need to ask many questions, for her mother’s affairs 
were hers, and she was familiar with their slightest details. She wearied her 
mind with plans and projects to aid her, and at last settled on one that she 
thought the most promising; but she waited till the children were asleep 
before she revealed it, the hour or two of quiet that followed their 
reluctant retreat being the time when the mother and elder daughter 
consulted, cheered, and comforted each other. 

Mr. Murray was a tradesman—a very honest and kind-hearted man, 
but not a successful one. lie had failed two or three times, not from any 
want of industry or care, but simply from a want of what his more fortunate 
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rivals called “ business tact.” His wife’s brothers were rich men, and, sorely 
against his inclinations, Mr. Murray had been obliged to receive aid from 
them more than once. This wounded the love of independence innate iu 
eVUr^ true mail; and when for the third time he saw himself on the eve of 
bankruptcy* he said to his wife, “Mary, I am going to the diggings next 
month, to see if I Can do better there. I shall either return an independent 
man, or not at all.” 

And so he left his pleasant, comfortable home near a manufacturing town, a 
wife whom he cherished as his own life, and children dearer to him than life-, 
for that land where home, and wife, and children were strange sounds, and 
gold was the one object for which all panted and strove. The first year lie 
was ill and unable to do much. The second year he. had, with groat labour, 
worked himself info a very good business as keeper of a store, and was on the 
point of returning to visit his family, when in one hour lie saw all his property 
destroyed by fire. With resolute patience he gathered around him once more 
enough to make his loved ones comfortable, and was about to come or send 
for them, that he might gather them once more in a home of their own—for 
during his absence Mrs. Murray had been obliged to mortgage their house for 
the support of the family, and they might now be obliged to leave it at any 
moment—when this second disaster had fallen upon him. 

Mr. Murray had a hopeful, sanguine nature.—perhaps a little too much so; 
if he had been more apprehensive, he might have averted, some evils 
that had crossed his path—so his letter was filled with anticipations for the 
future rather than regrets for the past. “If they could weather this year,” 
he wrote, “ the next, he was sure, would be au easier one,” How often had 
Mrs. Murray heard the same words; and when she had his animated, hopeful 
countenance beaming upon her they had cheered her heart; but now the 
present seemed too dark to her lonely eyes for any future to brighten with 
its misleading glamour. 

“ I cannot tell what we shall do, Louisa,” said Mrs. Murray, despondingly, 
when they were alone and quiet, both plying their busy needles by the light 
of a single candle. “We owe for the children’s schooling, and the grocer’s 
bill, and Mr. Martin can foreclose the mortgage at any time, and then we 
shall have no home in the world. Mary is just getting on so well at 
school, and Robert too, it seems as if I could not make up my mind to keep 
them at home this year; but I suppose we must, and feel thankful as long as 
we have a home to shelter them.” 

“ I have been thinking of teaching, mother; I feel sure that I could sup¬ 
port myself and Mary too, and perhaps pay Robert’s schooling,” said Louisa, 
who inherited no small share of her father’s sanguine temperament. 

Mrs. Murray objected, and argued and listened, and yielded at last to the 
urgent entreaties of her unselfish child, whose enthusiastic nature was all 
aglow at the idea of the great things she was to achieve in this, her first 
conflict with the iron-handed world. 

“I don’t think your uncles will like it,” was the last plea of Mrs. Murray, . 
whose heart sank at the idea of parting with her chief helper—the sweet, 
courageous, joyous, sympathetic being whose buoyant hopefulness had cast its 
sunlight over many a darkened spot in her life’s pathway. 

But the uncles had families of their own, and, though they never listened 
coldly to their sister’s troubles, still they thought it only right that their 
nieces and nephew should learn to depend on themselves as early as possible. 
They praised Louisa for her energy, told her they would see that her mother 
was well cared for in her absence and that Mr. Martin left her the undisputed 
possession of the house till her father’s return, and each sending her a ten- 
pound note, left her to carry out her plan her own way. 

She knew very little how to accomplish what she wished, and the summer 
passed away in futile attempts to obtain a situation that would be at all 
remunerative. - At last a friend wrote to her that a lady, Mrs. Britain, had 
recently established herself in a school in the neighbouring town, and if she 
would be willing to accept a very small salary, receiving as compensation the 
board and tuition of her sister, she could obtain the situation of first assistant 
iu her school. This offer Louisa accepted, one great inducement being that it 
was not very far from her own home; and the early part of September saw the 
two sisters in their new abode, strange, homesick, and yet resolute to make 
the best of all that seemed trying or oppressive in their new situations and 
duties. 

And they had need of all their fortitude, tor they found out before a month 
had passed that they were in the power of a selfish, grasping woman, to whose 
iron will neither husband, child, pupil, nor servant thought of making the 
least resistance. Mr. Britain had a business which, during the life of his 
former wife, had sufficed for the moderate desires of his family ; but the present 
Mrs. Britain loved show and style, and, hearing of the large fortunes that 
some heads of fashionable schools had accumulated, she resolved to make her 
own good education and really strong mental powers subservient to her desire 
for wealth. She was a thorough business woman, and viewed everything 
through the hard medium of profit or loss. 

Louisa, entirely unaccustomed to anything like harshness or want of con- 
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sideratibh, felt bet situation keeSy. It was jril the j&bouK, though that was 
constant and wearing: hit thcrewftd a need, a painful voiq, which on® kind 
word or gentle d^d ccjSjlil hiive supplied, jwt which.was always left unfilled.; 
Hors was not a seif-reliant nature, hut one that needed sympathy a$d 
kindness as much as flowers need the sun ; and by the end of three or four 
months she Had begun to droop and grow pale, and count the days and hours 
that, had yet to pass before her freedom and the joyous summer would come 
to her together. 

About this time Louisa began to perepiye a generally o|)pressiye staj;e of 
the domestic atmosphere within Mrs. Britain’s well-ordered household. 
There was a heavy, thundery feeling, as if a storm was ready to hurst forth. 
Mrs. Britain seemed always irritated and uncomfortable, and swept little 
obstacles out of her path with even less consideration than usual, while Mr. 
Britain wore a quiet, dogged look, as if for once he meant to have his own 
way, but was not quite easy in his mind about it. Louisa, who would rather 
have sat under the heaviest rains the clouds could gather than thus to live 
in the midst of contention and unkindness, tried by many innocent little arts 
to see if she could not do something to lighten the household atmosphere; and 
at last Mrs. Britain vouchsafed to tell her griefs and ask for sympathy. Then 
for the first time Louisa lcarqed that Mr. Britain had another child besides 
the two little ones who called Mrs., Britain mother. A son of his first wife 
still lived, and had been engaged in business in another town; hut not having 
been very fortunate, his father wished him to return and enter into partnership 
with him. 

“ There can’t be a worse young man than he is, Louisa,” said Mrs. Britain. 
“ He spent five hundred pounds of his father’s money before he was twenty- 
one”—in her eyes few crimes could he worse than that—“ and he has disgraced 
himself completely. I made his father promise, when we were married, that 
he should never enter our house, and now he is coming to live with us. Never 
marry a widower, Miss Murray; you will have nothing but trouble, if 
you do.” 

Louisa thought Mr. Britain looked as though he too knew what trouble 
was, although he said nothing. But in due time his son came home, and 
became a regular member of their family, 

“ Isn’t he the most repulsive-looking man you ever saw?” asked Mrs. 
Britain. 

“He is not handsome, certainly,” said Louisa. 

Did no prophetic throb intimate to the young girl that the time would come 
when the man, whose fair fame had been so blackened, would win for himself 
the heart now turned against him, more than it had ever before been turned 
against any one ? It seemed not, for weeks passed away, and they went in 
and out, sat at the same table, and slept beneath the same roof, and still were 
almost strangers. 

Just at dusk, one boisterous evening, Louisa, equipped for a walk, issued 
from Mrs. Britain’s door. She was alone, for Mary was at that hour obliged 
to be at her piano, and there was no one else that she could ask to be her 
companion. She knew that she had better not be out alone at that hour, and 
on such a night; but she had a package under her arm for her mother, and 
she was too eager to send it, to attend to the warnings of prudence. Itemem- 
bering well as she did how many stitches the little ones at home needed, and 
how delicate her mother was, Louisa had foiled late and early, teaching drawing 
and music out of school hours, and with the money thus obtained, buying 
and making .the little garments that she knew would be needed at home. The 
preparing and sending this package every few weeks had been her greatest, 
almost her only pleasure, and now, though it was growing dark, and the east 
wind was blowing up a storm that might be either rain, or snow, or 6leet, she 
was too impatient to see her bundle safe in the railway booking-office to wait. 

She was a heedless child ; her mother used often to tell ]ier so; but at home 
she had been so tenderly watched, that she had felt no evil from want of care 
for herself. But here she had not.walked far before the sleet pattered on her 
bonnet, and was blown into her face, and she remembered that she had no 
umbrella. .Still she would not return; showas too near her goal to turn 
hack, and she pressed on. Suddenly she heard her name uttered iq a tone of 
surprise, and then, almost before sfle was aware of wb,at was done, her arm 
was in Henry Britain’s, and his umbrella was over her head. 

He must have felt both astonishment and disapproval to meet her out at 
that time, and in such weather, but he expressed neither, and strange.to say, 
Louisa* who had been taught by Mrs. Britain’s hints to locflc upon hinr 
-with distrust and aversion, had no sooner leaned upon his arm and 
looked up into his face, than. she began to feel an entire revolution of 
opinion going on. within her. His countenance, which had before seemed 
so dark and forbidding, now lighted up with a look of pleasure, appeared 
almost as if transfigured, for he had one of those; smiles that seem like 
bursts of sunshine; and his tone, a? he ^sked where he should accompany 
her, was so gentle and considerate, his whole manner so full of the tender 
protection and deference so attractive to most women, tflat Louisa felt 
her prejudices vanish, she could hardly, tell how. On their way back, 
she found herself talking more familiarly than she had yet done to aqy one 
since she had left her home, and by look and word Henry Britain snowed 
the deepest interest in all she said. She told him of her father in Australia, 
of her country home and friends, and all the little particulars about them .; for 
what else had she to talk about ? Her life in a strange town was as arid as 
Sahara. He was the first sympathising listener she had met there, and she 
was not a little disconcerted to find herself at Mrs. Britain’s door while still 
in the full tide «f talk. 

“How I have been running pn! ” thpught she to herself, while waiting 
lor the door to be opened; “ what must Mr. Britain think of me ? ” She 
turned, as they entered, to thank him for his timely qid. 

“Oh, do not thank me!” said he ; “I owe you the acknowledgment. It 
is the first pleasant hour I have spent for many months.” 

Louisa pondered over that remark, a.<3 simple girls will, for many days; and 
the pity that is “ akin to love ” took possession of her tender heart. 


DOMESTIC MAGAZINE QF ^ _[Juiyjr, i 860 . 

There was good rea'^wi for Henjy Britiijite cvifent^epressioiL His fadjts 
had been not mere bo)j*h imprudences, imt rca| 6oflfal and moral offences ; 

[ and now that his betti# natftre was in tbe ascendancy, lie was reaping the 
f hitter fruit of his short career of vice, in a deep remorse, that might have 
i eficled iii despair, if the sweet face and sweeter voice of Louisa Murray had 
not looked a gentler feeling. ‘He had been a spoiled child,- “ only and well- 
beloved in the sight of his mother,” idolised by his doting father. When his 
ihotbeg died he became and continued for years his father’s sole object, and 
had le&rned to think that all his father possessed was his by right. He had 
not a harmonious, well-balanced nature, but one in which strong passions 
contended with high and pure aspirations. If he had been more carefully 
trained ho might have stood the trial better, but he had been indulged 
until he hardly knew what self-denial was. Two years of his life, just 
before he had attained the age of twenty-one, were passed in reckless dis¬ 
sipation, without a soft word to express the seeking of pleasure and enjoyment 
in the haunts of baseness and degradation, llis father’s entire confidence in 
him gave kim ample qpportunity to use his money as he chose, and he had 
wasted a large portion of it before his course was discovered. His father’s 
evident grief at his conduct, with his forbearing and tender treatment, had so 
touched Henry’s heart that he had suddenly broken off in his reckless courses 
and entered on a new life. But then remorse began its work, and for more 
than two years Henry had been contending vainly against this deadly enemy 
to all hopeful effort. One thing that operated very unfavourably upon him 
was the exclusion from his home that had followed his father’s second marriage. 
This had been in some measure the cause of his excesses, and now it deepened 
to a painful degree his self-reproach and humiliation. “ If his father had 
lost all affection and confidence in him, from whom could he hope for any ? ” 
he thought, and it was to soothe this feeling that Mr. Britain had insisted on 
his return to him again. But Mrs. Britain seemed likely to make the father’s 
kindness worse than fruitless, for she took care that no day should pass without 
the son’s being reminded of his misdeeds.’ The very sight of him so irritated 
her that she could not let him enjoy one tranquil hour. His father insisted 
on bis remaining at home; and, after all the sorrow the son had made him 
suffer, he felt that obedience was the least return he could make; yet his 
stepmother, with hidden taunts and covert sarcasm, made his life so wretched 
that he hardly knew why he lived, or what be had yet to hope for. 

And now, just as despair was about to settle down in his soul, burdoned by 
a constant sense of guilt and unworthiness, tbe dark cloud turned its silver 
lining. In the midst of his uncongenial home he found a gentle, loving, aud 
tender spirit, the light of bis'future life. There was a charm to him in her 
guileless unworldly nature that acted long before he was conscious of it 
himself. Her light graceful movement, her soft voice, her gentle manner, 

! and the delicacy and refinement of her whole being had the same effect upon 
him that the sunshine and soft breezes of May have on the folded leaf-bud. 

! Before he knew, he was watching for her coming and hanging on her slightest 
; word or gesture, as if she were the arbiter of his destiny. Even when he 
began to acknowledge to himself the pleasure he felt in her society, which he 
did soon after the walk just described, be resolutely put aside the idea that 
he was in love with Miss Murray. “ What was he,” thought he to himself, 
“ that he should love and seek to win for his own one so innocent and good ~ 
He was not fit for her, but no one could blame him for admiring and serving 
her as far as lay in bis power.” And, by degrees, with the gentle, impercep¬ 
tible encroachments and persistence of a love real and strong as the sun, he 
had wound himself into pvery thought and feeling of the young girl’s heart. 
There was not a day but brought with it some token of an affection ever on 
the watch, and a care that saw her wants almost before she perceived them 
herself. 

At last a feeling so strong burst of itself the barriers within which Henry 
Britain would have kept it. One evening, when tliey were sitting alone, Mrs. 
Britain and her elder pupils having gone to a lecture, an amusement Louisa 
could not afford, Henry found himself, almost before he was aware, in tbe 
ipidst of the expression of all that he had so long repressed; aud Louisa 
listened with the varying colour and drooping lid tflat gave its own involuntary 
hut full response. That was a time of as perfect bliss as mortals ever know 
in this world of strife and confusion, an hour stolen from Eden’s own bowers; 
but then came the moment of reflection, and one of bitter self upbraiding. 

“ I ought never to have done this,” said Henry, “ I am not worthy of you, 
dear. I have something to tell you, something I must tell, that will make 
you shrink from me, 1 know,” he held her with a closer grasp as Jie spoke, 
“ but it musf be done.” 

“No, no, Henry,” pleaded Louisa, with gentle vehemence. “Don’t tell 
me to-night—not to-night,” she murmured, and he had not courage to resist 
a request so urged. 

Days and weeks grew into months, and still he could never find a moment 
when he was strong enough and Lduisa willing to listen to his confession, and 
at last he put it aside, thinking, “ I will write it to her when she is once 
more at home. It will he better so.” 

As for Louisa, she knew very little of the world and its ways, and had no 
idea that these self-accusations of her lover involved anything worse than 
some family difficulty, for which she cared nothing, feeling convinced, as she 
did, that Mrs. Britain was the squrce and spring of all those troubles. 

Th$y were not regularly engaged, for Louisa wished to wait till she had 
consulted her mother before she took any decisive step; but they knew that 
they were all in ali to each other, and that house, which Mrs. Britain had 
made a dreary abode of stately formality and routine, was transformed for 
them into a second Paradise. A chance meeting, a tender word when no 
strange ear was nigh to catch tbe sound, a look speaking mutual love and 
Jrust when surrounded by those who neither knew nor suspected the sweet 
secret so carefully guarded by both as a sacred mystery, were enough to 
lighten the cares and annoyances of the whole day. They kept their mutual 
regard secret; Louisa, partly because a young girl naturally shrinks from 
speaking openly of such matters, and partly because Henry Britain felt aq 
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instinctive aversion to his. stepmother's knowing his plans, until so near their 
fruition that she could not harm them. 

For a while Louisa was perfectly happy. Not a doubt or misgiving crossed 
her mind, but, feeling sure her parents woulcj, welcome as a son one who 
had made their child’s life so pleasant to her, she gave herself up to the full 
enjoyment of his affection. And Henry Britain loved her with a love such as 
she had dreamed of and wished for, but had thought unknown except in the 
pages of romance. His whole life was lost in hers. What she lilted he liked; 
what she did he admired; her words were oracles to him ; aud, in a word, 
she was his world. He planned, thought, and acted only for her. And yet 
there was nothing weak or silly in this entire devotion. His whole being had' 
been so seized and transfused by this strong passion as to make him almost a 
new man in energy, in hope, and in self-confidence. He shook off the para¬ 
lysing weight of despondency that had almost crushed him, and in his new¬ 
found vigour felt as though he could subdue any obstacle fate might throw in 
his path. " . 

“ You have made a man of me, darling,” said he, “ and I will be worthy of 
you yet.” 

Soon the time drew near for Louisa to return home, where Henry was 
shortly to follow and claim her. A few days before he made his father his 
confidant, and consulted him as to the course he should pursue to make for 
himself a home. Ilis father promised him five hundred pounds to enable him 
to embark in the business he desired. This the elder Mr. Britain had 
intended to keep secret from his wife ; but in some inscrutable way she dis¬ 
covered it, and Henry Britain’s matrimonial plans at the same time. The 
one, she knew, depended on the other; and since her husband was bent on 
giving his son what he had promised him in the event of his marriage, she 
would prevent the marriage. This, her stepson’s own folly and reckless im- J 
prudence, made an easy matter. Mrs. Britain called upon a gentleman who 
she knew was a friend of Mr. Charles Murray, the uncle of Louisa, and with 
much apparent reluctance made him acquainted with such facts in Henry’s 
past career as must necessarily, she thought, put an end to the existing under¬ 
standing between him and Louisa. She told nothing but the truth, but the 
truth so coloured and exaggerated that it grew into absolute falsehood in the 
hearer’s mind. 

“ It was with the deepest humiliation and sorrow,” she said, “ that she 
disclosed a matter the family had always wished to keep secret ; but she 
thought it her duty not to see a young girl so lovely and innocent as Miss 
Murray, and one, too, under her protection, made the victim of a man so 
artful and unscrupulous as with grief she must confess her stepson to be.” 
She said nothing of his bitter anguish, of his repentance and reform, 
which three long years had proved to be real and thorough; but leaving 
the impression that he was still a secret frequenter of the haunts of vice, 
she went her way, and left the poisoned arrows she had barbed to do their 
work. 

Full of bashful yet exulting happiness, Louisa came home ; and when she 
revealed to her mother the source of her new-found joy, and told all that 
Henry Britain had been to her in her isolation—how he had watched her and 
cared for her more tenderly even than her ow r n mother had ever done, Mrs. 
Murray did not wonder at the light that shone in Louisa’s eye, anjd the full 
happiness that spoke in every tone of her voice, and showed itself in every 
motion and look. It reminded her of her own youthful days, when Mr. 
Murray and she first looked on life as a garden, through whose flowery paths 
they should wander on for ever together. 

“Never has any one been loved before as I am,” said Louisa, one day.; 
and her mother smiled, for just so had she once thought herself. 

Two days after, Mr. Charles Murray arrived at their cottage, serious, 
absorbed, and almost stern. Then came the disclosure; all the disgraceful 
secrets of Henry Britain’s past life kid bare before the eyes of her who had 
looked upon him hitherto as her guardian angel, as a being far above all 
little faults, still further removed from all crime; for, in the mental conflicts 
of the last three years, he had so overcome and crushed the tumultuous 
passibns that had led him astray, that, in the higher life he had achieved, j 
hardly a trade of them remained, except the deep melancholy to which he was 
still subject; but that Louisa’s love had almost dispelled. She would not, 
she could not believe the startling revelation. But that very day came a 
letter to her uncle from Henry, in answer to one from him, confessing the 
main facts, but stating them in such a light as to show that he had never been 
so deeply crimiilal as he had been represented. 

“I had intended,” wrote Henry, “to be the first to tell Louisa of this. I 
commenced my confession several times, but she would not allow me to go on, 
and then I thought it would be better perhaps for me to write it; but some 
enemy, and I think I know who it is, has been before me. I do not profess 
to be worthy of your niece, but I love her as man never loved woman before. 
Let me but have the hope that she may one day be mine, and I will wait.” 

But Mr. Murray was inexorable, and Mrs. Murray, too, was shocked to 
learn how near her daughter had been to allying herself to a man so unworthy. 
Although gentle, she was very decided, and perhaps a little bigoted when once 
she had formed an opinion ; and she would listen to nothing Louisa could 
urge in extenuation of his faults. And, indeed, poor Louisa was too much 
overwhelmed to say much. That he, whom she had so loved and reverenced, 
should ever have done a disgraceful act, so shook her faith in him, and 
consequently so darkened her whole life, that she could do little but weep. 

Her uncle wrote a severe, but, as he thought, a just letter, in which he told 
Henry that all intercourse between him and his niece must end from that 
time ; and the mother reasoned and pleaded with Louisa until the miserable 
girl consented, and the letter was sent.^ 

Then came to her letter after letter in quick succession from Henry, 
pleading for permission to hope for one word from her, to say that she had 
not utterly cast him from her heart as a worthless thing; and Louisa would 
have answered some of them at least, but the mother and uncle said no, and 
unforced their prohibition with love so tender and watchful, that she could | 


not gain strength to resist. Yet she loved him through all, and did not, nor 
•would believe him guilty. But the love that had once been her pride and 
joy, and which she had hoped to wear openly in the sight of all, was now 
kept closely guarded in her own heart. Henry Britain had kindled there one 
of those flames that, once lighted, burn till death. 

In the last letter Louisa received from him he said that he should leave the 
country to go he could not tell whither; but wherever he went he should 
always find means to know of her, and that at some future time he hoped to 
stand before her clear in name, and able to claim her as his own in the sight 
of the world, as he was now in the eye of heaven. Then came a silence 
of two long miserable years. Louisa became a daily governess, and 
helped her mother, and the feeling that she was absolutely necessary to her 
own family, and the constant round of occupation with which her days were 
filled* kept the worm of despoiuloncy from preying on her cheek. She who 
lays her head on her pillow every night wearieaout in mind and body by her 
daily duties, has little time for tears; and yet Louisa could not sometimes 
restrain hers, when she thought of all the wretchedness she had caused one 
who loved her as she should never beloved again. One fruitful source of 
sorrow to her was that she had been so chary in her expressions of affection 
to. him. His earnest questionings she had met with some light-hearted 
evasive reply, that now she would have given much to recall. She had been 
keeping back the expression of her feelings, thinking that it would bo such a 
joyful surprise to him some day, when he called her wife, to learn how her 
whole heart was fixed upon him ; and now he would never know how truly 
she had loved, and she wept to think that even that little comfort was 
denied him. 

The third year of their separation was fast drawing to a close when Mr. 
Murray returned, a prosperous, thriving man, to take his family with him to 
his new home in Australia. Ilis success, as he himself owned, was princi¬ 
pally owing to his new partner, Mr. Miller, the most remarkable man in 
the world for his business talent and sagacity, Mr. Murray said. 

“Why, Mary,” he continued, addressing his wife, “if we go on at this 
rate wc shall be as rich as princes in ten years. I never kuew any¬ 
thing fail he undertook, he has such energy and foresight. He is so prompt 
and fair in all his dealings that his word is as good as his bond. I should 
be at the diggings instead of being at home to-day, but for him. I was on the 
point of starting for them two years ago, when he persuaded me to join him 
in a new enterprise he was about commencing. I had known him a few 
months, and knew there was not a better man within a thousand miles ; so I 
consented, though I gave him fair warning that my luck would ruin his gopd 
fortune ; but he was willing to risk it, and here I am. I tell you what, he 
added, with a glance at Louisa, “ I would not mind it if we took him into 
the family.” . 

Louisa looked hurt, and a little offended, as she always did at any jesting 
of that kind, and left the room soon after. 

“ Hasn’t Louisa forgotten Henry Britain yet ? ” asked Mf.‘ Murray. 

“ I am afraid not,” said his wife. “ I hope so sometimes, for she never 
speaks of him, but she cannot bear any allusion to being married.” 

Mr. Murray smiled, which his wife thought rather a singular way of 
showing sympathy just then; but they Avere all so happy at being together 
that they smiled and laughed without well knowing why. 

Louisa dreaded to leave her old home; every day’s delay seemed to her 
like a reprieve. She was in a constant state of nervous expectation and 
excitement. Had not Henry Britain said he should always know where 
she was and what she was doing, and would he let her leave the country to 
go so far away without making one attempt to see her ? She seldom glanced 
from her window up and down the shaded lane, without fancying she saw 
his once familiar figure; time .after time she heard his step upon the gravel- 
walk, or caught the sound of his voice on the breeze, and it proved ever the 
creation of her own overwrought fancy. 

At last the day for their departure came, and for the first time Louisa 
yielded to the violence of her feelings. She fainted, as the ship left the 
shore in the distance, and was carried insensible to the cabin. But, by the 
time they reached the end of their long voyage, she had recovered her health 
and her cheerfulness. There was too much for her to do to give her time for 
grieving. Y T et, as they stood on the deck of the ship, prepared to land, one 
strong shudder came over her as she looked for the first time on her new 
home, and thought of the new life that was to be lived there, and said to 
herself with forced resolution, “ The past is past entirely. It is nothing to 
me now or henceforth. I will turn from it for'ever. I cannot waste my life 
in this fruitless hoping; it is wearing out my very heart.” And she stood by 
the grave of her unfulfilled hopes, as one stands by the grave of an only 
child, pale, tearless, and full of anguish, too strong to find relief in words. 
Presently there was a rush on the deck of friends to welcome the new arrivals. 

“We have ilone to welcome us,” thought Louisa. Then she heard her 
name, and turning quickly saw close beside her Henry Britain. 

Just as he had done nearly four years before, he took her arm in his, so 
quietly, so tenderly, with such quick perception of her sudden rush of over¬ 
powering emotion, and yet with such perfect composure in look and act,- 
that she was calmed and strengthened she hardly knew how. Henry was 
there and was with her; all the rest was a blank. He guided her unsteady 
feet over the landing-place, lifted her, trembling and silent still, into a 
conveyance, and turned to help her mother. 

“ Come in,” said Louisa, anxiously, as he turned away. 

“ Oh, yes, to be sure The is coming home with us. We can’t get along at all 
without him. Y r ou think this is Henry Britain, I see,” said Mr. Murray; 
“ but it isn’t, it is Mr. Miller ; # and I could afford to part with my right hand 
sooner than with him.” 

That evening Henry told Louisa how he had come to Adelaide 'to achieve 
there his fortune and restore his character; how he had met her father, to find 
whom had been, in fact, the chief reason that had induced him to select that 
place, and how his fortunes had prospered as Mr. Murray’s had declined ; how 
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he had sought and obtained his friendship, and they had at last become 
partners ; and how all had gone well with them since. 

“ I told you, dearest, I should always find means to hear of and about you/’ 
said Henry", “ and I made your father often wonder at the great interest I took 
in his home correspondence. At last he used to read me all his letters, for our 
hearts grow soft when we are so far away from all we love ; and as long as I 
knew you were at home, and unmarried, 1 felt strong enough to meet any fate. 
Now that you are here, I have nothing left to wish for.’* 

“ Does father know all ? ” she asked. 

“ Yes, dearest, all,” lie replied. “ I told him just before he sailed for home. 
He has given his consent; we have only to wait for your mother’s.” 

Mrs. Murray could not make up her mind to say “ yes ” for some time. 
She was grateful to Henry Britain for all that he had done for them. She 
could not help owning that hf was not, either iu look or manner, the deep de¬ 
signing man she^ had imagined him to be, but manly, upright, and 
determined. “ Wait a year,” she said, at last; and at the "end of that time 
she yielded not a reluctant but a glad assent. She was proud to call him son, 
she said; and he whispered to Louisa, “We will be married on the seventh 
of December. Five years ago, that day, I walked home through the snow 
with you.” 1\ F. 


THE OLD HOLLOW TREE. 


Oh, don’t you remember the old hollow 
tree, 

That used to hang over the stream by 
the mill, 

Where oft with our playmates wo’vo 
gambol’d with glee, 

Or gather’d sweet flowers by the mur¬ 
muring rill ? 

When to ns all the world seem’d so lovely 
and fair, 

Not a cloud to o’ershadow our bliss 
could we see, 

And a wreath of bright daisies I strung 
for your hair. 

As we sat in a ring by the old hollow 
tree. 

And don’t you remember when older we 
grew, 

And fled was the charm for the game or 
the song; 

When dispersed far and wide were loved 
ones we knew, 

How the world scorn’d to change as 
time roll’d along ? 


When to us, the old spot was more sacred 
and fair, 

For there often by moonlight together 
stray’d we ; 

And 'twas pain to the one, were the other 
not there, 

Or a letter of love, in the old hollow 
tree. 

Where now are the faces and voices so 
. shrill, 

With whoso musical gloe the welkin has 
rung ? 

Where now the old tree, and the old 
water-mill ? 

In fancy I see them, and join in the 
song ; 

But alas ! like a dream, they have all 
pass’d away, 

There are none now remaining, but you, 
love, and me, 

And a gentle voice whispers 'that fast 
comes the day, 

When not one shall remember the old 
hollow tree. T. L. 


LUCILLE; OE, THE LOST CHILD.. 

Chapter VII. 

“Lucille, come, do you never intend awaking this bright sunny morning? 
Do rise from your couch, laggard, if only to listen to the trilling of the lark, 
and see the bright globules sparkling on the purple grapes!” exclaimed 
Emile, springing from the bed, and leaning over Lucille, with an agitated 
countenance, although she had forced a smile on it. 

Lucille moved not, neither did she speak; her face was hidden in the pillow, 
and by the slight convulsion of her frame it was evident she was indulging in 
tears, that were half wavering her in her promise of the preceding eveniug. 

“ Come,” continued Emile, pleadingly, and throwing open the window 
while speaking. “ Come, Lucille, do not sully this bright auspicious morning 
by this ill-timed shower of tears. And see, Jules is galloping over the 
hills; he has already returned from Marseilles, aud has arranged all with 
the Abbe Brennon.” 

At this announcement Lucille started up in bed. “ So soon!” she cried in 
terror. “ Emile, assist me, I have changed ; tell your brother so; I will not 
see the abbe.” 

“Oh, but you must,” said Emile. “All is settled; be not a child to let 
trifles scare you from a good and just purpose. Arise, and let the morning 
breeze chase away those ill-timed tears, and the bright sun warm that chilled 
little heart of yours.” 

As Emile spoke, the bright sun disappeared behind a lurking cloud, and gave 
the room, that had been lighted up by its beams, a cold, cheerless aspect. 
Lucille looked round and shuddered. 

“Where is the brightness now ? ” she said. “Gone, to warn me of my 
fate! Emile, does it not speak plainly that Heaven approves not of this 
marriage, silent and secret ? ” 

“ This is weakness “unworthy of a child, Lucille. When did Heaven ever 
disapprove of a virtuous union ? Leave your bed and be yourself; there never 
was a bride yet that rose on her bridal morn wholly uncoutaminated by an 
undefined fear; and behold, the sun, your oracle, has again burst forth with 
all its splendour. Come, dearest, haste, Jules is calling from beneath; let a 
smile dispel that gloom upon your brow; think only of the happy days to 
come; give all dark prophetic thoughts to the wind, and let me, as your 
bridesmaid, preside at your adorning for the altar.” 

Emile’s cheerful tones in a degree dissipated the nervous timidity of Lucille; 
she arose aud commenced dressing in silence, but as she was throwing a dark 
silk dress over her head Emile arrested her. 

“Not that, not that,” she said, “it looks as gloomy as your own prophetic 
mind, aud will infect Jules with it, if his own pleasurable sensations do 
not overpower it, with its own sombre colour. This light airy white dress 
must be the one, and though no satin bows adorn it, and no wreath of orange 
blossoms rests among your silkeu curls, you will be a bride no man need be 
ashamed to acknowledge.” 

Lucille smiled faintly as her eyes furtively rested on the reflected figure in 


her mirror. “I am ready now,” she said, laying her hand on the handle of 
the door. “ I leave this room for the last time as wholly and solely my 
father’s; when I return to it I shall belong to another. Will that one guard 
me with the care and tenderness of the one whose loving authority I am 
throwing off'?” She pressed her hands silently on her heart, then added, as 
she suppressed along breath, “I must prove it.” 

“You are late this morning, girls!” cried De Vernet, smilingly, observing 
their white dresses. “ The count has been lidgetty this half hour for his 
breakfast, while you have been gaily decking yourselves. Really, were it not 
for your pale faces, and rather gloomy looks, I should think you were going 
to some village wedding; but this parting seems to affect you all more than it 
should do, w hen at most it will be but for a few months, and you can receive 
letters from each other every day if you are not too idle to write them.” 

“Yes,” said D’Almaine, quickly, fearing Lucille’s emotion would give rise 
to suspicion. “ They think by far too much of it, and to divert their 
thoughts, I have ordered my carriage in half-an-hour to take them a drive. 
Three or four hours passed in the open air this glorious morning will bring 
back the colour to their cheeks and the brightness to their eyes, and give 
them courage to say ‘ Adieu! ’ with firmness to-morrow. Come, Emile, if 
you preside, give us our coffee. I have been up and out since six, and the 
hands of my watch now point to nine. Have mercy on me, and be quick with 
the coffee.” 

Emile had taken Lucille’s place at the breakfast table, believing she 
possessed the most firmness; hut her hand trembled as she handed the cup to 
De Vernet. She felt criminal before him, as if she was joining in a plot against 
him, and answered confusedly his questions, and the announcement of tho 
carriage was a welcome relief to her. 

Lucille started up affrighted at the sound, declaring she flit too ill to go 
out, and clinging nervously to her father. 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “What is it causes this strange irritability of 
manner, child, so wholly unlike yourself? You and Emile were talking all 
night instead of sleeping, and want of rest has made you. nervous ; the air w ill 
chase it away. Here, Monsieur d’Almaine, I place her under your care; you 
will not, I am sure, take her farther than her strength will allow. Perhaps 
it would be as well to reduce your three hours’ drive to half its dimensions.” 

D’Almaine took her from her father’s arms, pressed her hands, and whispered 
a few low tender words in her ear ; then, throwing a shawl over her shoulders, 
led her to the vehicle, and placing her and Emile into it, jumped in himself, 
and waving his hand to De Vernet, drove off. 

The carriage proceeded at rather a quick rate through the town of Marseilles 
and a mile and a half beyond it, when it branched off into a narrow road, and 
had proceeded near a mile in this direction, when D’Almaine, looking from 
the window, exclaimed, in a tone of vexation, “ Good heavens! there is 
Batiste. What can have brought his ill-timed presence so near us ?—just, too, 
as we were about alighting, for we must leave the carriage here that the 
servants may merely think we are going to morning service. What shall 
we do, Lucille ? admit him to our confidence ? For see, the church is iu 
sight.” 

“Yes, yes,” she returned; “tell him. Batiste is our faithful friend. It 
will be a great relief to me to have some one near when you are gone that 
knows all about it.” 

D’Almaine descended from the carriage without speaking, though evidently 
ruffled, and spoke to Batiste, who listened without interrupting him to the 
end, when he exclaimed: “ I do not like these private weddings, they ofteu 
lead to unhappy results. Lucille has acted unwisely to deceive her father; 
but I suppose it is too late to offer opposition, monsieur ? ” 

“It is,” replied D’Almaine, “ for the priest now waits to perform the 
ceremony. Be friendly, Monsieur Batiste, and keep this affair secret a few 
months, until 1 have broken it to my mother, when all will be well; and be 
not harsh, I entreat you, towards Lucille, who already suffers much from the 
restraint upon her open nature, which for the present is unavoidable. You 
will enter into this plan, monsieur? ” 

“ You say the priest waits,” said Batiste, disconsolately; “then my inter¬ 
ference would be useless. Before I could inform her father, the deed would 
be done; I must uecessarily become a party to it. Here is my hand, monsieur. 
I hope I am offering it to one who will not be the means of breaking a 
father’s heart.” 

“ You are giving it to au honest man,” was the answer, in a proud tone. 
“ I will return to you immediately.” 

Batiste looked musingly after him. “I believe you, Monsieur d’Almaine,” 
he said. “ You have a soul to do what is right; but you want energy, have 
too much pride, aud are guided by your lady mother, w ho is one of the old 
nobility, aud thinks all beneath her own rank only worth trampling on. Poor 
Lucille! you have found it easier to gain the son’s heart. The mother’s 
favour will not shine so readily on you. I am sorry my walk was taken this 
way this morning; but here they come, the bride pale, aud trembling as an 
aspen’s leaf. Ab ! so was Madeline on her marriage morning; that is not 
always a bad omen.” 

He walked the other side of Lucille to the church. She looked furtively at 
him, but neither spoke. 

On entering the church, the priest—already there with his book open at the 
altar, waiting* their presence—increased her tremor. She clung to Jules’s 
arm. 

“ Courage! ” he whispered, leading her forward. “ What is there to fear 
or condemn here ? A few words will make us one.” 

They now stood at the altar. The ceremony commenced. As it proceeded, 
her firmness returned; and she received the benediction of the holy man, 
and the congratulations of Emile and Batiste, on its conclusion with a calm 
mien and grateful heart. Indeed, the worst seemed to have passed; she had 
been wavering the last twenty-four hours between right and wrong, praying 
the scale to be turned in favour of the former. She had now trust in her 
hopes that all was for the best, aud the arm she had clung to almost helplessly 
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on entering the chapel, she leant on, on departing from it, with the trusting 
devotedness of her nature. 

The following day the carriage, which had been waiting long at the cottage 
door of De Vernet—some trifling omission or after-thought keeping the 
travellers from it—was ordered by D’Almaine to proceed to the orange grove 
on the skirts of the valley, there to wait till they joined it, every moment 
being valuable to him while he continued near his bride, who had promised to 
accompany them to it. 

As they approached the grove, now in full blossom, and sending forth its 
sweet odour, D’Aljnaine plunked one of its white feathering branches, and, 
lacing it in Lucille’s hair, said with a smile, “ It shall not be said that my 
ride wore not the orange wreath on her brow, the marriage emblem of her 
country. It is an uncostly and trilling gift, love ; but it is my first wedded 
one. And long after its withering petals have fallen and mixed with its 
native earth, you will remember the time and place when and where I 
bestowed it.” 

“ 1 will,” she said, smiling through her tears, and releasing the flowers 
from her head, slid them into her bosom. “ I shall consider them a holy gift, 
bestowed at our first parting; I will watch and tend them till we meet again.” 

“ Which will be ere many weeks,” he replied. “ Adieu! we must now 
separate, or the sun will set, and the heavy dews fall on your uncovered head 
before you can reach home.” 

Emile had said her last good-bye, and was in the carriage; Lucille threw 
herself into Jules’s arms. “ Farewell! ” she cried, in a broken voice. “ Do 
not be long in-returning; think of the bitterness of concealment, and pity 
me.” 

lie throw his cloak round her, and hurried her towards the vehicle. “ Go 
with mo,” he whispered; “ you are mine, legally mine; why should we separate? 
Go with me to Paris; there I will acknowledge you my wife, spite of the 
world, spite of my mother.” 

bhe struggled to free herself, but she was already on the steps of the 
carriage; there was now no wavering about her ; desperate with the force of 
her feelings-she broke from him, and her voice was firm. 

“Leave me, Jules,” she cried; “this is an outbreak of selfishness I 
did not anticipate! You would have me add cruelty to disobedience ; have 
me forsake my father- without a word, or even a look to soften the act. Go ! 
you have yet to learn the heart of the woman you have given your name to, 
if you believe her capable of ingratitude.” Humbled by her manner, more 
striking in one so young, he stood a moment regarding her, when, drawing 
her towards him, lie pressed a long kiss on her lips. 

“Pardon me!” he cried. “My love had hurriod me on to what I might 
hereafter have regretted, had not your discretion—so superior to my own, 
young as you are—prevented it. Adieu! I cannot trust myself longer with 
you; I see your worth, and will love and venerate it.” 

He entered the carriage hurriedly, threw himself in a corner of it, and it 
was soon in rapid motion, leaving Lucille standing there like one paralysed. 
Events had flitted away so rapidly that, but for the bitterness of her feelings, 
she could have fancied herself in a dream. Her eyes were still fixed on the 
retreating vehicle. Emile’s handkerchief was waving from it; she watched it 
till it became smaller, smaller, till it became a* mere speck, then a clump of 
trees hid it entirely from her, and she turned from the direction this warm, 
genial evening, cold, heartsick. 

She entered the grove and sat down on a low branch which had been 
allowed to jut out and grow unmolested from its parent tree. At the moment 
a gust of wind disturbed the calm quiet of the grove, blossoms unnumbered 
showered round her white and feathery as snow-flakes. She started up, 
shaking them from her. 

“Is it mockery,” she cried, “or do they speak of the future? Iam 
covered-with these beautiful leaves, emblematical of innocence and unity. 
Ah, look, look,” she continued in a suppressed tone, “they are already 
withered ; they cover me like a winding-sheet, cling to me, follow me! ” she 
added, as they still fell upon her, though she beat them from her, and 
retreated from the grove. 

She ran several yards, assailed by a superstitious dread, till the smoke from 
the cottage chimney,prising blue and majestic, seemed to mingle with the 
clouds to assure her of her safety. She stopped to recover breath that her 
father might not suspect her agitated feelings. He met her at the door. 

“ I was just coming in pursuit of you,” he said smiling; “ for you have 
protracted your parting to such a length that I was doubtful whether Emile 
and her brother, out of true love of your presence, had not really succeeded 
in using some art to spirit you away.” 

The thought of how near she had been hurried from him gave her languid 
face a paler hue; he observed it, and added, “Thank Heaven they are off, 
Lucille ! You will now be my own again. I shall have some enjoyment of 
your society; and the roses, 1 hope, which the last few days have died on 
your cheek will revive again. To night you are sadly pale, as white as the 
orange blossoms clinging to your hair.” 

“Are they still there?” she exclaimed, her old, superstitious dread 
returning; and raising her hand to her head, she brushed them irritably 
away. They scattered about the table, she looked searchingly at them. 

“Look, father,” she cried, “ they are all dead, their perfume gone ! When 
before did the orange blossom wither as it fell ? Is it because they have 
fallen on me that I see them thus ?” 

De Vernet laughed. “ It is emblematic of old-maidism! ” he cried; “my 
Lucille will never be taken from me.” 

“ It speaks then of blighted hopes,” she said, speaking between her teeth. 

** Heaven forbid !” said her father. 

He had spoken lightly before; now an uDeasy pang was at his heart and 
he took her in his arms. 

“ Dispel this silly superstition,” he continued ; “ for my happiness and ideas 
are so bound up in you, my child, that to see you thus prematurely old and 
thoughtfully reflective, unmans me.” 


“You shall see me all smiles after to-night,” she said; “I will sleep 
away the gloom which parting with Emile, whom I love very dearly, has 
occasioned. The morning shall make me your own Lucille again.” 

Chapter VIII. 

Lucille was right. With the morning came brighter hopes; it also brought 
a letter from Emile, with one enclosed from D’Almaine, full of kind and 
tender expressions, just such as her own warm heart responded to. She 
wondered how such superstitious dread could have found entrance for a 
moment there; and her answer to him. was cheerful and hopeful, and had 
it not been for her secret, the thought of which engendered sensations, 
weighty and momentous, because her father was not allowed to share it, 
she would have had but the one regret, that of being absent from her 
husband. 

Several months passed, and D’Almaine was a regular correspondent. At 
length his letters spoke of coming to the valley. Lucille’s heart beat 
hurriedly against its barriers as she read the welcome words. “He is 
coming,” she thought, “ to ease me of this torturing suspense, to give me 
courage to look my father in the Jacc, with the innocence and confidence he 
merits.” Her spirits rose with the thought, and though the bloom on her 
cheeks came and went, her voico was more cheerful, and her tread lighter than 
it had been since she became a wife. 

Two days later D’Almaine’s well-known step was on the gravelled path of 
the cottage garden. Lucille rose from her seat to meet him ; but before she 
reached the door, he had sprung in at the window which opened on the little 
terrace, and 6hc was in his arms. She had no words for him, though her 
heart was full of them, and could only answer his impassioned ones, by 
clinging to his neckband weeping on his shoulder. How she blessed the 
chance that had taken her father from the house, and prevented him witness¬ 
ing this interview; for she soon understood he had not come to claim and 
bear her home, but to impress upon her the necessity of keeping their marriage 
unknown to the world a few mouths longer.. 

“ And from my father also ?” said Lucille. “ Surely I may tell him ? Oh, 
you know not what it is, Jules, for a child to be always with a parent, 
and a secret hovering on her tongue that must not reach his cars.” 

“Would it avail anything in our cause with my mother?” returned 
D’Almainc. “ No, she would condemn your father as an accessory, and refuse 
on those terms to receive you. We must proceed slowly, Lucille; but not tko 
less surely on that account. You must go to Paris, that i^J^fnother may learn 
to love you. You will not, I hope, refuse me this, if yoiir father consents to 
part from you a few weeks.” 

She was silent. What could she say? She was in his power; she had 
voluntarily forged her bonds, and, come weal, come woe, must submit to those 
results. 

With this resolve, she schooled her face to cheerfulness, and kept a stern 
control over her troubled feelings. D’Almaine made no further i-emark during 
his stay with her, on their relative situations, and happy on one point, that of 
having him near her, the few days he remained flew on feathery pinions, and 
with all their disadvantages were numbered among those free from care i.u 
her wedded life. 

De Vernet, who had suspected an attachment between them, was not 
surprised on his return home to find the count there; and though a few drops 
et lingered on the eyelashes of his daughter, he thought they were tears 
rought there by pleasure, and greeted him with his usual urbanity ; not an 
idea for a single moment crossing his mind that his Lucille, so richly 
endowed by Nature, could be objected to in an alliance with nobility because 
in fortune she might be a disproportionate match, and D’Almaine, glad while 
he remained there to be thought the accepted lover of Lucille, as it lulled 
(ilier suspicions, and gave him an opportunity of being always near her, spoko 
openly with De Vernet of the approaching period when he should transplant 
his cottage blossom to his own Parisian home, and the ancient halls of his 
ancestors. 

The morning of D’Almainc’s departure Lucille hurried to the small wood 
skirting the premises, and throwing herself on the seat where Jules had 
obtained her unwilling consent to their union, was indulging freely in 
the thoughts it had given birth to, when they were interrupted by the 
rustling of the underwood near her. She looked up—Batiste was before her. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, madamc,” he said, coming towards her, “ but a 
secret always sits heavily on the mind of Jacques Batiste. The count, I hope, 
has given permission for its being divulged ?” 

“ No,” she replied, confusedly, “there is necessity for longer concealment. 
A few months, perhaps only weeks; I cannot state, Monsieur Batiste, the 
exact time, but as anxiously as yourself I trust this reserve will soon pass 
away.” 

“ I trust so,” said Jacques; “for I do not seem like an honest man when 
before M. de Vernet with the knowledge of his daughter’s marriage on "my 
conscience—a knowledge so studiously kept from himself. What, permit 
me to ask, madame, prevents the count acknowledging it ?” 

“ I oanuot enter into particulars now,” she replied, “ but they are grounded, 
I feel convinced, on justice and honour ; therefore you will stand our friend a 
little longer, and not make my father unhappy by a premature disclosure, 
which may mar the concerted plans of Monsieur D’Almaine, and cause much 
unhappiness to myself probably.” 

“Heaven forbid I should add to your discomfort,” said Batiste; “for I 
have seon plainly that you have never been yourself since—since the morning 
you overtook me near the church of St. Mark. I do not like unnecessary 
delays, but hope it is all right with the count, that he dors not already regret 
that morning’s work. There, do not look so pale and woc-begone. I think 
and hope with you it is all right—that dekfy may be expedient; but after all 
the straight road is the easiest. If it is rugged we know its termination, and 
there’s no deception about it. There, you arc looking palm* than ever. Cheer 
up! We-will both of us look on (lie sunny side of objects; and whatever 
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may turn up, whether you need him or not, believe that Jacques Batiste will 
ever stand foremost yours, and your father’s firmest friend.” 

“ I know it, I know it! ” she uttered* subduing her emotion. “ But what 
have I to fear!—surely not my husband’s truth or honour! No, no; I 
am only unhappy because there is broken faith between my father and 
myself.’* 7 

“ Ah, it was wilful!” he replied, with a siajh. “ From such a father* what 
had you to fear ? Even now I would break through the restraint imposed on 
me, and tell him all.” 

“ Not yet, not yet,” she returned hurriedly. “ A higher duty than that to 
my father sways over me, Batiste. I will submit to it—it will not be for 
long. Monsieur D’Almaine is noble and generous, and in a few weeks will 
release you from the silence that weighs so heavily upon you.” 

“I wish it, madame,” said Batiste; “not for myself alone, but for you, 
whom it afflicts and concerns infinitely tnol’C. I will be silent henceforth, 
until you permit me to speak. But believe and command my friendship when¬ 
ever you require it.” 

“Thanks—thanks!” was her reply; but he had hurriedly quitted her 
while speaking, and her words fell on the /iir, and were lost before they could 
reach him. 

****** 

A few weeks after, a letter addressed to De Vernet from Madame 
D'Almainc gave surprise, not unmixed with pleasure, to the inmates of the ; 
cottage. Its contents were merely the following :— 

“Madame D’Almaine’s sincere friendship to Monsieur De Vernet, and 
entreats him to spare his daughter a few weeks to see the wonders of Paris ; 
he may rest assured that the greatest care will be taken of her, Madame 
D’Almaine will send a confidential female attendant to guard her during the 
journey; and her son and daughter, who are desirous for her society, will 
meet her the second stage from the capital with the family carriage. United 
commendations from the family circle of Madame D’Alhiaine to Monsieur and 
Mademoiselle De Vernet, with hopes that an early day will be named when 
her visitor may be expected.” 

There was also a letter from Emile, with an enclosure from Jules to Lucille. 
D’Almaine’s contained but the following few words:— 

“ Dearest Lucille, —Come to Paris; I am all impatience to see you, and 
have much to say. My mother is still in ignorance of our alliance; but 
when you are 'with us, and she knows you, we shall have ample opportunity of 
revealing. Yom&, devotedly, Jules.” 

Lucille read and re-read this short epistle, with half angry feelings against 
the writer, that he should wish her to appear before his mother under 
a name and character she had no longer any right to; her nature revolted at 
the duplicity of the proceeding, and her first impulse was to war against his 
wish and remain where she was. 

De Vernet would not listen to Lucille’s excuses. lie had some time 
felt alarmed by her loss of the animated spirits that had made her so attractive, 

. and at the fleeting colour which seldom now rested on her checks. He thought 
she wanted change of scene and air, and was grateful that the countess’s 
iuvitation would enable her to have both. Accordingly, an early day was 
fixed for her departure. With a heavy heart she tore herself from her father’s 
arms, and stepping into the carriage the matronly person sent by Madame 
D’Almaine followed, who soon, by her conversation and her anecdotes, and the 
praises of the family she had served thirty years, succeeded in diverting her 
attention from the present to the future. 

It was the afternoon of the second day when they arrived at the place of 
meeting mentioned by the countess. As the tired horses entered the courtyard 
of the inn, Lucille heard a joyful exclamation ; she looked from the window; 
Jules and Emile, with smiling, welcome faces, were already there. The 
. coach door was opened Hastily, and before she was well aware of it, she was 
in the latter’s arms; D’Almaine took her from them, and almost bore her into 
the hotel, Where, unobserved, he could shower upon her the fervour of his 
affection. 

“We will dine here,” said D’Almaine, “and at least have a few hours’ 
uninterrupted pleasure and conversation before you arc introduced to my 
mother, who, like a child in expectation of a new toy, is longing to show you 
to the world she lives in, and the only one she knows.” 

Lucille readily assented, glad of any excuse to .postpone a meeting with a 
person who, from the recollections of her childhood, was neither amiable nor 
conciliating. 

Chapter IX. 

At half-past nine o’clock the same evening, with reluctant, trembling steps, 
which all the assurances of her husband had not power to allay, Lucille was 
ascending the noble staircase of the Hotel d’Almaine. The servaut who 
preceded them threw open flic doors of the salon ; but as they were about to 
enter, Emile stopped, and taking Lucille’s arm, said, “Not there; let us go to 
my mother’s room first, she has expected us some hours, and will feel herself 
slighted if we settle down here and allow her to come to us. Yqu must not; 
think her wanting in politeness, Lucille, that she is not here to receive you; ] 
we must remember she expected us to dinner, and is now, I know, dressing for 
a party at the Tuileries, and her attention is too much engrossed by that duty 
to bestow a thought on us.” 

Before Emile had concluded, they were standing before the dressing-room 
of the countess, at which Emile had knocked. In a few moments the door 
was opened by a lady’s maid, so handsomely and tastefully dressed that Lucille 
.started, thinking she stood before Madame d’Almainc; but Emile entered, and 
going to the upper end of the room, said to a lady who sat before a large 
cheval-glass, “Mamma, here is Mademoiselle de Vernet.” 

Lucille had followed Emile ter the centre of the apartment, where she stood, 
struck with the light and splendour by which she was surrounded, dazzling„ 
for a moment to^ girl who had never, since her infancy till now, been ten 
miles from her home; and though that home had the charm of every comfort 


around it, but having no female but herself to preside over it, it was wholly 
free from the wealth and luxuries amid which she now Stood. 

Folding doors separated this spacious apartment from the sleeping-room; 
its lofty ceiling was decorated with fresco-paintings, the soft velvet carpet rose 
elastic from her .tread; curtains of rich damask threw a glare of grandeur 
over the elaborately carved furniture, picked out with burnished gold, and 
polished to the highest degree; several handsome paintings of the great 
masters seemed bursting life-like from the paper on the walls; on the large 
dressing-table, trimmed with broad richly patterned Mechlin lace, burnt four 
wax candles in high massive silver candlesticks, and on the broad pure 
white marble mantelpiece girandoles, with heavy pendants, glittered bright 
as crystal drops in the sun, as their lights fell upon the cut glass, and reflected 
a hundredfold the rich draperies of the immense windows. 

Madame was just putting the last touch to her complexion, nor did sho 
turn to the sound of her daughter’s voice until she had completed it, when 
she arose deliberately, still glancing towards^lier glass. 

Lucille, whose quick eye still wandered over the exquisite taste displayed 
'in the arrangement of the most trifling decoration of this elegant apartment, 
turned quickly from them to the countess, an object as striking as anything 
she had gazed on. 

Madame d’Almaine was forty-five, but appeared at least ten years younger; 
she was tall and elegantly formed, and the gossamer dress floating like a 
| transparent cloud around her increased the lightness of her figure; a zone of 
diamonds encircled her waist, and the same costly geni9 glistened on her 
round white arms ; her dark hair, unsilvered by a single streak, was dressed 
classically, but three white feathers fastened by a hand of jewels drooped 
gracefully on her well-shaped but more exposed shoulders than Fame licensed. 
Thus she was before the astonished Lucille, whose memory retained not tho 
least remembrance of her person. 

“Mademoiselle de Vernet,” she exclaimed, as if Emile had but just 
ronounced the name, “ you have come at last, have you; may I ask what 
etained you on your journey?” And without waiting an answer, taking 
her hands kissed both cheeks, adding, “Pray, disencumber yourself of that 
unmercifully large bonnet and most ungraceful scarf, that I may judge of tho 
change six years have made in your person.” 

Lucille threw aside her bonnet, but was reluctant to part with her scarf, 
till Madame drew it aside, when it fell to the ground. 

“ Oh ! she is very pretty, Emile,” said the countess, “ perfectly beautiful 
when she blushes. Not at all like a country girl, but for her figure, which is 
rather, oh yes, certainly, rather too developed. You require modernising, 
child ; to-morrow we will set about the work. Adelc,” she said, calling to a 
young and handsome girl, “be it your duty to attend to Mademoiselle de 
Vernet; conduct her to the suite of rooms prepared for her, and see that 
shc‘wants nothing.” 

Lucille, who had been on tenterhooks, trembling and blushing prepared 
to attend this order with alacrity. 

“ Stop ! ” added madam, “not so fast, mademoiselle. Let me judge by your 
gait whether I shall have occasion to send for a training-master before you 
appear in public. Ah ! you want case, but you are tired, I shall expect you 
to breakfast at twelve to-morrow in my room. Adieu, good night.” 

This time Lucille made her escape, and preceded -by Adelc and Emile, 
reached the rooms prepared for her. 

“This is your boudoir ,” said Emile, carelessly, and taking the light from 
Adele, threw its beams over a large, handsomely furnished room; “ that to 
the left, your sleeping-room; and this,” throwing open a conservatory door, 
“ where you arc to gather your bouquets.” 

Lucille looked on delighted. Flowers of the choicest description were 
arranged with skill and taste; and several small birds, with folded wings, 
their heads confidingly buried beneath their thick plumage, reposed peaceably 
on the tender twigs of oleander and myrtle. 

“ Oh, this is beautiful! ” she exclaimed, softly. “ Like home; surrounded 
by birds and flowers.” 

“It is home,” whispered Emile, “your rightful home, and one you will 
soon reign in. Come now to your chamber.” 

Lucille stepped lightly after Emile into.a light airy room. The walls were 
covered with a pale pink paper chequered with silver. Mirrors jutted out 
from eaoli corner, with lighted candies in their heavy cut-glass chandeliers.. 
A French bedstead with silver cornices, and richly embroidered white muslin 
curtains, lined with piuk silk, hung in ample folds and spread gracefully over 
the flowers of the soft Axminster carpet; the window curtains and “toilet 
draperies were the same, looped up with silver bands. A piled-up wood fire 
blazed cheerfully, throwing its light over the pink hangings, causing it to 
illumine with the rich, glow of health the faces of the two girls, who sat with 
their feet on the broad bright fender in deep converse. 

“ These rooms are exquisitely graceful,” said Lucille, at a break in their 
conversation; and looking round, she added, “ but I care not for such grandeur, 
I should have preferred sharing your bed, Emile.” 

“Not a word about it, Lucille; it is my mother’s wish, and I must say sho 
has done you great honour; for these rooms were fitted up by my grandfather 
before the revolution for the dauphiness, who a short time was under tho 
charge of my grandmother.” 

“The dauphiness! ” said Lucille; “the only one of the ill-fated family 
who escaped! Poor Henriettc! I shall press the same pillow you did before 
your misfortunes! ” and she shuddered at the recollection of what her father 
had told her of the horrors of Paris during the brief reign of the monster 
llobespierre. 

“Yes,” continued Emile, “the rooms have been closed many years, and my 
mother considers she has done you a great honour by having them reopened 
and fresh garnished for your reception.” 

“Then they escaped the desolation of the revolution ?” said Lucille. 

“Yes,” replied Emile. “It was well known that my grandfather (though 
he did not openly avow it) abhorred the system which crushed the people^ 
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till tlicy rose en masse . He emigrated till Napoleon, who so well understood 
the French character, was chosen by the people, when like some others of his 
countrymen he returned, and swore allegiance t6 him.*’ 

“ He was,” returned Lucille, smiling, “ what is termed a courtier in the 
true sense of the word, and I should say it was worthy some little intrigue—the 
preservation of this noble mansion. But-, Emile,” she continued, “ though 
surrounded by all the advantages of birth and wealth, there is a sadness about 
your manner and expression that surprises me. The cares of life cannot 
possibly have reached one so young and of such high position.” 

Emile suppressed a sigh, and looking round the room, drew nearer her 
companion, and in a low, hurried voice said, “What have wealth and position 
to do with happiness ? I would give worlds, if I possessed them, to be a 
cottage girl, free and unshackled. It is because I cannot break my bonds 
that I am miserable. You know I am contracted to the Duke do Paleron, 
a man with just sufficient love in his nature to prefer his dinner to his horses, 
and with no moye sense and morality than what prevents him falling into the 
lowest depths of vice. Yet, to this man, with my mother’s sanction, am I 
doomed to live a lifetime, forced to become his wife, though assured the day 
after I shall be deserted for another.” She paused a moment, then added 
in a stilled tone, “ And worse, even worse than this, Lucille. I love another. 
Yes, the cousin of the duke, Charles de Bleville—a poor soldier, with little 
more than his pay to subsist on—has exchanged vows with me. I have 
willingly and fearlessly created these new bonds, which those of my mother’s 
forging must irremediably snap to atoms.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and Lucille, who felt she ought, 
however unavailing, to say something, returned, “Emile, have courage; 
throw yourself on your mother’s affection and the duke’s honour. Surely, from 
one or both, you may expect some hope.” 

“ The affection of my mother—the honour of the duke! ” said Emile, bitterly. 

“ They are qualities unknown to both. No, no; I have nothing to hope from 
either but to submit, or-” 

A knock at the chamber-door startled the speaker to her feet. She 
brushed the tears from her eyes, and hastily catching up her light, retreated 
from the apartment. 

It was Adclc, whom Lucille speedily dismissed, and undressed with a 
heavier heart than she had when she entered the mansion, because she was 
the depositary of another’s sorrows; but it was long after her head rested on 
the cambric and lace that adorned her clastic pillow—a pillow once pressed by 
the check of a royal daughter of France—before she slept j 

Chatter X. 

Lucille, chaperoned by the countess, became the star of fashion. Of 
course she had many admirers, and strange as it may appear, not one among 
them pursued her with such persevering energy as did the weak and engaged 
Luke do Paleron. Perhaps, being an engaged man, might have been the cause 
that he was not so decidedly answered and warned of thp uselessness of his 
a>siduities; for though ms compliments werb fulsOilie, and his attentions 
irksome, they kept off those of others from whom she thought it might be more 
difficult to free herself, and stranger* both the countess and D’Almaine, 
possessed with the same idea, saw without observation his too apparent 
devotion to her. 

The Count L’Almaine, though possessing some sterling qualities, was still 
the thoughtless pleasure-seeking man of fashion; thinking more of present 
happiness than the consequences of it in the future. He had Lucille with 
him in his own house, and if he thought, he never dwelt upon her unacknow¬ 
ledged claims; he was happy, and was surprised if a sigh escaped her, or if a 
tear started to her eye, at the peculiarity and unpleasantness of the position 
she was placed in. 

One clay, as Lucille was sitting in the salon, D’Almaine entered rather 
abruptly, and chawing near her, said, “Lucille, do not be surprised or 
alarmed. I shall not be long absent from you, but I am going to England. 
There, do not look so seriously dismayed; it will be but for a few days, ten 
at most, when I shall return and run off with you to the yalley, and from 
thence to the Chateau de Noi in Normandy, my favourite residence.” 

Without noticing the latter part of his speech, 6he said, faintly, “ To 
England! What can take you there, Jules? Pray let me go home before 
you leave Paris.” 

“ Go home,” said he. “ Are you not at home, where you must remain till I 
come back ? I confess it is rather ill-timed this hasty journey; but Lord 
Livcscy, an old and valued English friend, has just come into possession of his 
estates, and having consulted my taste about the improvement of the family 
mansion, I have recommended an imitation of the Chateau de Noi, which 
is unrivalled in its architecture.” 

“And will ten clays suffice, business and journey included? ” said Lucille. 
“No, no, I fear not; and-1 have a presentiment, Jules, that when you return, 
I shall be many miles distant from the proud home in which you leave me. 
I beseech you, give a few serious moments to consideration, and the. disagree¬ 
ables I am exposed to will come with vividness before you, Jules. I am an 
impostor in the home you have given me; I pass for what I am not—a free, 
unshackled maiden, when I am an unhappy wife, sighing for the rights 
which are withheld from me.” 

“Bights that shall be instantly acknowledged,” he returned, pressing her to 
him, “ when I return. I would willingly do it now, but it would be unwise and 
inexpedient, at the moment I am quitting you, to leave you to the upbraidings 
of my mother, who is ever violent when taken by surprise, and her censures 
and criminations would make the home, where I am desirous you should 
continue a short time longer, unendurable to one of your gentle spirit. And, 
Lucille,” he added, “ you must consider that on the announcement of our 
marriage, my mother would instantly quit this residence, so loved and venerated 
by her, to give place to you its rightful mistress; this would give asperity to 
her feelings; the regard and high opinion she bears you would perish in her 
offended pride, and would cause an irreparable breach between her and myself.” 


“Lead me to my father,” murmured Lucille; “let me take him to my 
confidence; let him know I am your wife, fdr I sigh amid all this grandeur,” 
and she looked furtively round on the magnificent furniture of the salon, “ to 
be taken to his heart, a penitent for the wrong I have dono him, in so long 
concealing from him a secret ill which my life and Lopes of happiness arc 
centred.” 

“You shall go, dearest,” said L’Almainc; “we will go together as soon as 
I return. Let this assurance satisfy you and clear your brow. I ask your 
forbearance ten days longer, only ten days, Lucille ; think how quickly they 
will pass, quick as* cloud passing over the bright sun, if you will only dwell 
upon them with the light heart of seventeen summers, and as the beloved and 
prized wife of Jules d'Almaine.” 

She threw herself into his arms, saying, as she brushed the tears from her 
eyes. “ I will do this, ah, and much more, if you desire it from me ; but for 
your own honour as well as mine, you will not forget that the blight of 
suspicion may taint the fairest reputation -when candour is forbidden.” 

“ You shall never be exposed to it,” he said fervently. “ And now, Lucille, 
let us speak of other matters. I have told you, and I intend it, to fly with you 
to the valley directly I come from England; have therefore everything in 
readiness by my return. Hore is my cheque book ; I have put my signature 
to several of thd pages ; fill them up to the amount you may re quire, and give 
all necessary orders that nothing may delay our departure.” 

Lucille was still in his arms when the doors of the salon opened, and the 
Countess d’Almaine entered. She stood like one transfixed, till Lucille, on 
the shutting of the door, looked up, then like a frightened bird fearful of 
leaving its nest, clung closer to the arm of L’Almaine. A slight confusion 
crossed his countenance ; but he was soon himself again, and tp his mother’s 
satirical remark of, “This is indeed unexpected, Mademoiselle de Vernet,” 
he answered carelessly, “ Be not surprised, madamc ; this is but the prelude 
to other wonders.” 

“ I do not understand you, sir,” was the haughty reply. “ Mademoiselle de 
Yernet is under my protection, and I believe, too chaste to perinit unbecoming 
freedom from my son.” 

“ Unbecoming freedom ! ” exclaimed L’Almaine. “ Beware, madamc, lest 
you tarnish the famo of an innocent woman, and by it degrade your own high 
reputation. I shall forbear saying more on this subject at present, than that 
Lucille de Yernet is the one my heart has selected to share with me life’s cares 
and joys. I am going to England ; when I come home you shall know more. 
In the meantime .if you value the love and respect of your son, you will 
guard Lucille with the same kind care you have hitherto done. I ask,this from 
you, mother, in the spirit of affectionate regard that has ever existed between 
us, and I leave her With you in the perfect confidence that you will not 
violate it.” 

He took the trembling hand of Lucille, and led her to his mother, but the 
countess turned haughtily away. 

“Mother, she is your guest,” be added; “you will not trample on the 
rights of hospitality; she is a sacred trust from Mbhsieur de Yernet and 
myself. You will guard her religiously until we again meet. Adieu ! Heaven 
.bless ypu both. Lucille, I leave you in perfect trust that our meeting will 
be happier than our parting.” 

He embraced them both ; theu in one embrace he kissed the cheek of his 
mother and the lips of Lucille, and hastened to the travelling-carriage in tho 
court-yard, with Lord Livesey already in it. 

Mauame d’Almaine and Lucille both mechanically sprang to the window. 
L’Almaine kissed his hand to them; hut neither responded to his farewell, 
the one prevented by sorrow at the parting, the other by anger at his avowal. 

As the massive gates closed on the carriage, Lucille turned from the 
window, when her eyes met Madame d’Almaine’s; but she withdrew them 
[ shudderingly; for in that one short glance slie saw, unversed as she was in 
the feelings of the heart, anger, dislike, and malice. She hastened to her room, 
and, with her hands pressed to her throbbing temples, thought over with 
I bitterness tho occurrences of the last few months. 

I Two days later Emile and Lucille were sitting in the boudoir of the latter, 
when a card of the Luke de Palcron’s, with a request in pencil beneath the 
name to see Lucille, was delivered to her by the servant. Her first impulse 
was to refuse the reqnest, hut Emile anxiously desired her to see him. 

“ He admires you,” said Emile, tremblingly. “ If lie offers you his baud 
will it not be some excuse for me to break the contract which now hinds me 
to him ? See him, dear Lucille; no harm can possibly come to you from the 
interview, while it may in sonic way benefit me.” 

“ Then remain here,” said Lucille. “ I feel reluctant to be left quite at the 
mercy of that man in the position, I am placed.” 

“That would mar all,” said Emile. “He could not speak freely in my 
presence, if, as I suspect, lie comes a traitor to his contract. But see; I will 
step into the conservatory, where, unthought of by him, I can overhear the 
conversation.” 

“ Admit the Luke de Paleron,” said Lucille to the servant who waited in 
the ante-room. 

As the duke entered Emile passed.into the conservatory, the door of which 
she left open ; and, with a strange paleness overspreading her face, she knelt 
with her hands tightly clasped, apparently awaiting her, doom. . 

The duke’s mannner was slightly constrained as Lucille pointed, to the 
chair the servant had placed for him, saying, “ Be seated, monsieur, and 
pray say to what I am to attribute this unexpected honour ? 

“ To my love,” be replied, vehemently, attempting to take her hand* 
“ Mademoiselle, from the moment I first beheld you, you must have seen the 
devoted regard I have entertained for you. No longer able to bear it, I have 
come to lay my heart and fortune at your feet.” 

“ This is singular language,” returned Lucille, cojdly, and drawing herself 
farther from him, “from the Luke de Paleron, an engaged man. Has he 
forgotten the contract subsisting between Mademoiselle d’Almaine and him¬ 
self—a contract which renders his attentions to another woman an insult tq 
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both ? I need not preface with any apology my determination not to listen to 
you while that document exists, and my wish also that this interview may be 
put a speedy termination to. Monsieur, I wish you good morning.” 

“ Stay,” he said, holding her dress, as she was quitting the room; “stay, 
mademoiselle, and hear what I have come to tell you. I dislike Mademoiselle 
d’Almaine as infinitely as I admire .you. The contract was created by our 
parents; she forfeits all her fortune if she rebels against it, I but a moiety of 
mine, which I freely give to her. Here is the hated paper,” he added, 
taking one from his pocket. “ Say you are mine, and I’ll give its atoms to 
the wind.” t _ 

Lucille trembled violently. She wished to freo Emile ; Dut how could she 
do this without involving her own truth ? She heard a step in the corridor, 
and profited by it. 

“Be quick, monsieur!” she cried hurriedly; “that is the countess’s foot. 
At once let me know your determination. That bond must be destroyed before 
I can answer you. The countess is already here ! ” 

“ This is my determination,” he said, tearing the contract. “Thus perish 
all that binds me to Emile d’Almaine! Say, docs this satisfy you ? Have I 
your answer to my hopes ? ” 

The last words still sounded through the room as Madame d’Almaine entered. 
A moment her hand lingered on the handle of the door, and her wrathful 
eyes wandered from the duke to Lucille, who stood firmly before her, though 
her cheeks were flushed, and a smile lighted up her eyes. 

“ What means this ? ” said the countess contemptuously, after a brief 
pause. “ What am I to infer, Mademoiselle de Vcrnet, by finding you alone 
with Monsieur de Paleron in your own apartments after the familiarity I 
so recently witnessed between you and my son ? Am I to conclude from it 
that any gentleman who may presume to enter your boudoir is not only no 
intruder, but welcome to you ? ” 

“ You are to infer, madame, what you please from the duke’s visit,” replied 
Lucille; “ for unless he explains the purport, I shall not, from considering 
both that and himself too insignificant to need an explanation from me.” 

“ What unparalleled insolence, to taunt me in my own house ! ” exclaimed 
the countess. “ Monsieur, what does it mean ? On my daughter’s account, I j 
insist on an explanation; she, as well as myself, is insulted by this visit, and 
I appeal to you to clear up the mystery.” 

Her eye at the moment caught the torn contract on the carpet; she caught 
it up eagerly. At a glance all was explained. This weak young man, infatuated | 
by the beauty of Lucille, had, to obtain her, destroyed the document which j 
secured his title and large estates to her family. For a moment she was 
silent, overpowered by rage; but when speech came to her, she loaded both 
Lucille and the duke with the most bitter invectives. 

Lucille, secure in her innocence, retired to a distant corner of the room, 
while the duke, coolly shrugging his shoulders, endeavoured to beat a retreat; 
but the countess stood before the door, crying, “ Am I not to be enlightened 
on this scene ? ” 

“ What can I say, madame ? ” returned the duke, rendered desperate by his 
situation. “ Surely the paper in your hand explains all; I have torn the 
contract which bound me to your daughter, because I prefer another. She is 
welcome to the fortune I shall lose by it. What else can I say to satisfy 
you, unless that I love Mademoiselle de Vernet, and am willing and anxious 
to make her my wife ? ” 

“Your wife!” said the countess, scornfully; then, curbing her feelings, 
she said with assumed calmness to Lucille, “ And you, mademoiselle, what 
answer do you return to the duke’s offer ? ” 

“That I am engaged,” replied Lucille, proudly; “but were I free, my 
answer would be rejection of his offer. The duke possesses neither honour 
nor feeling, or he would have consulted with Emile before proposing to me ; 
he has callously trifled with the feelings of the woman he was affianced to, 
and I despise him for his want of honour and generosity.” 

“ She refuses,” said Madame d’Almainc, hastily turning from Lucille 
to the duke, who stood petrified with astonishment at Lucille’s coolness, and 
who never for a momenftuspected he could be refused. “ She rejects you, 
monsieur,” she continued, “ without leaving you a spark of hope. Emile is 
ignorant of all this. The contract is merely torn across; let things remain 
as they were before this ridiculous interview. If you are willing, there is 
nothing to prevent it. A few stitches will make this document whole again. 
Mademoiselle,” she added, turning to Lucille, “your silence is all that is 
necessary on this subject.” 

“But not mine, mamma!” cried Emile, springing from the conservatory, 
and snatching the papers from her mother’s hand, tore it into small pieces 
before the countess was fairly aware of her presence. “There!” she con¬ 
tinued, exultingly. “ I have completed what the Duke de Paleron com¬ 
menced. Monsieur, I thank you for this act; it has given me new lifo. 
How beautiful to feel free!” she exclaimed, springing lightly from the 
ground. “ Oh! I am u little bird escaped from the gilded wires that kept it 
in bondage! Nature has fresh charms for me; the breeze fans my cheek 
lighten and cooler, and the sun shines as bright and clear upon me, as it did 
before I knew what captivity meant. Oh freedom, freedom, how beautiful 
thou art!” and throwing open the window, with heightened colour and 
brightened eyes, she looked complacently on the paved courtyard beneath. 

“This is too much!” exclaimed the countess, approaching Emile, and 
shaking her with all the vehemence of passion; “ your boasted freedom shall 
be of short duration. That girl, that low-born soldier’s daughter, is the 
cause of this; and if I have power, she shall feel my vengeance. Yes,” 
she continued, her eyes flashing on Lucille, “ you shall not escape me. You 
have ruined my daughter’s fortunes, and like a serpent have crept into my 
son’s heart; but his mother has power to crush you. Oh, even as I crush 
these useless atoms beneath my feet,” she cried, trampling on the fragments 
of the contract, “ so wdl I crush the creature who has stepped between me 
and my views ! Duke, follow me.” 

“1 will,” he replied, glad of any excuse to quit the house he had so short a 


time before entered with all the warmth and expectation his pusillanimous 
nature was capable of. 

Lucille and Emile sank tremblingly into each other’s arms as the door 
closed on the countess and the duke. Lucille was the first to speak. 

“ What dreadful threats ! ” she cried, in a quivering tone. “ Have I done 
anything to deserve them, Emile ? Why am I not with my father r I shall 
not be safe till under his quiet roof. I think I will quit this hateful house 
directly. I am not, cannot be safe while it shelters me.” 

“ Do not say so, Lucille,” returned Emile. “ Mamma is violent, but not 
wicked. Besides, a word from Jules would send her from it. She has no 
right here; you, and you alone, are mistress. If my mother proceeds to 
greater lengths, she must know the position you occupy in relation to her.” 

“ Oh, the house is hateful to me!” exclaimed Lucille. “ I will never enter 
it as its mistress. What happiness it would be to me to leave it, now and for 
ever. This is only the fourth day of Jules’s absence; another week 
must pass before we meet. Oh, I can never endure the purgatory of 
remaining here so long. I will write and request his immediate return or 
permission to leave it.” 

“ Yours is certainly a troubled life, dear girl,” said Emile ; “ but six days 
will fleet away like shadows if you only allow yourself to think on the absent 
one and his return. And then you have some necessary purchases to make, 
which Avill occupy you several days. We shall only meet mamma at dinner, 
when she will be too polite to show you any discourtesy; and before she 
has time to think of her threat, if she has not already forgotten it, you 
will be safe in your husband’s arms, where nought can harm yovf.” 

Lucille tried to think so; but with a heavy heart she sat down to write to 
Jules, to beg him not to postpone his return beyond the promised time. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SAILOB’S LOVE. 

Fair Ida was tlie fairest t She heeded not the moaning, 

That danced upon the green, She suffer’d not the pain ; 

When in the bright May morning But thought she heard him saying. 

They clm.se her for their queen. “ I soon will como again.” 

She loved a gallant sailor, Ah ! vainly did she languish ; 

And dearly loved was she That gallant ship no more. 

By him, who left her weeping. Fraught with its countless treastire. 

To cross the silver sea. Came to that fatal shore ; 

They kiss’d, and then they parted, And sadly did she mourn. 

The vessel left tho land, And wildly did she weep 

She saw it in the distance, For hor beloved sailor 

And waved her snowy hand; Who perish’d in the deep. 

She stood in maiden beauty ' She stood in maiden beauty 

Upon the lonely shore, Upon tho lonely shore, 

And heard the waters whisper. And heard tho waters howling, 

“ He eornes no more, no more ! ” “ He comes no more, no more ! ” 

_ A. S. J. 

THE LADY OE THE FELL HOUSE. 

. Chapter XXXIII. 

Mrs. Wilburn’s funeral took place within a week, and Leicester was 
daily expected at Briony Bank. Mrs. Mayfield engaged a bedroom for him at 
a boatman’s cottage, nearly a mile off by the road, though much less by water. 
It was the only one she could find within a reasonable distance, and even that 
she could only get on the condition of its being vacated in case a former lodger 
should return, who had been with them for about a week, and to whom the 
boatman’s wife had given a promise that he should have it again when he 
came back. 

“However, I have taken it,” added Mrs. Mayfield, “for if the other 
gentleman should come in a hurry Mr. Wilburn can"but come here for a night 
or two. But I don’t think lie’ll be disturbed, for it’s three weeks and more 
since the other gentleman left, and Mrs. Monksford has heard nothing of him, 
and so I don’t think he means to come back.” 

The next day Leicester arrived. A great change had come over him; he looked 
several years older, his face was very pale, and his eyes heavy and sunken; 
his manner too, which had always been reserved and quiet, had now an 
additional gravity in it. But that was to be expected. As they walked 
about the garden in the dusk of the evening, he talked to Guendolen of his 
mother, and told her how he had read to her many passages of her letters, 
and how she had blessed her w ith her last breath. And Guendolen afterwards 
informed him of Sir Frederick’s death, which he had not heard of, and 
enjoiued on him secrecy with regard to her marriage for the sake of little 
Frank. 

“ You are not going into widow’s weeds then ? ” said Leicester, with a grim 
smile. 

“ I ought rather to put on robes of rejoicing,” she answered, “ not for my 
own sake, for T have always been able to protect myself against him, but for 
that of his poor Avife, though I much fear she will make another foolish 
marriage as soon as the year is out.” 

“And you ? ” said Leicester, Avith hesitation. “Have you refrained from 
marrying on account of this man ? ” 

“ Partly,” she replied; “ I think I should once have ventured to act 
independently ; but that is all gone noAv. Do you knoAV,” she added, anxious ‘ 
to change the theme, “though I have been here for more than a month, I 
have not once been on the lake. The evening is so lovely, I should like a 
row, if avc can get a boat.” 

“ I will go round to the boatman’s house, and fetch one directly,” said 
Leicester, Avith more animation than he had shown since his arrival. 

“ Can you manage it by yourself,” she inquired, “or Avill you bring the 
boatman Avith you ? ” 

“ I am used*to boating,” he replied, “if you arc not afraid to trust yourself 
with me.” 
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“ Not at all,” said Guendolen; “I am fond of rowing myself, or used “Then you must send for one,” she said, “for that view of the cascado 
to ho when I was stronger.” that wc visited yesterday will make a charming companion picture to this.” 

“ But arc you not afraid of going out in the night air? The evening, you I fear,” lie said, looking down and tracing figures on the ground with his 
sec, is drawing in.” maulstick, “ I fear that I must not begin another picture.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” she replied. “ I am accustomed to the fresh air; it does pot “ Why not ? ” she asked, with an inuocent child-like look, 

hurt me.” “ I—I—cannot,” he exclaimed, hastily, throwing down his palette and 

While he Avent for the boat, Gucndolen returned to the cottage for a shawl, brushes. “ I have stayed here too long! I have wrecked my own happiness, 
“ What do you think, my dear ? ” said Mrs. Mayfield, as she wrapped it ! and all that I can do is to go into the world and be thankful when my 
carefully round her. “ Mrs. Monksford was up here when Mr. Wilburn came, miserable life is required of me.” 

and she says he is the very gentleman that lodged with her three weeks “ What ails you?” said Guendolen, laying her hand upon his arm, and 
ago.” _ feeling half-afraid that his senses were leaving him. 

“ Indeed ! ” said Gucndolen, with a start. “ That is very strange, and yet,” “ Don't touch me ! ” he exclaimed, throwing off her hand with a shudder. 
6he added, assuming a look of indifference, “ it is easily explained. He He stood between her and the door, towards which she cast a longing glance, 
wanted to pass a little more time amongst the hills, but did not like to and then-retreated behind the table. 

intrude upon me while I was such an invalid. It was very thoughtful and “ What have I done,” she said, reproachfully, “ that you should shudder 
kind of him.” at me as though there were a viper on my hand ? ” 

But why did the idea of this thoughtful kindness make Gucndolen’s heart “Done?” he repeated, angrily. “You have destroyed me! killed me! 
beat so violently as she walked down the garden path to the lake ? And when ruined me!” 

the little boat shot out upon the water with the single dark figure in it, why Guendolen’s eyes opened wider still at these unexpected accusations, 

did she utter a faint cry of recognition? However, she took her place in “You have loaded me with benefits and kindnesses,” he continued; “ You 

silence, and in silence her companion rowed over the glittering water. have made me your companion, and you have not thought that in so doing 

With a mixture of malice and sentiment Guendolen began to sing the you must teach me to love you; and that I, a beggar, dependent on your 
Canadian boatsong in time to the motion of the oars. Leicester at first charity, cannot dare to aspire to a return of the passion with which you have 
maintained silence, but unable long to resist the temptation, he joined in with wantonly consumed me. There ! ” he exclaimed, turning away from her, and 
,a subdued voice. There was no start, no recognition on Guendolcn's part; standing with his arms haughtily folded across his chest, “I have told you 
the information she had derived from Mrs. Mayfield, and the sight of all! and now hate me, spurn me, revile me, order me from your house ; I am 
the boat, had fortified her against being startled into any expressions of but the poor artist whom you took in for charity when his occupation was 
surprise. Leicester grew bolder with his fancied impunity, though feeling a gone. Order me from your house; I will go; I am waiting for that last 
little disappointment that his former singing had made so small an impression drop in my cup of bitterness. It is so full already that it ought to overflow.” 
upon her, that she failed to recognise his voice when heard again. Guendolen had listened to him in amazement, but at length, understanding 

Guendolen kept her secret, and he kept his; and after an hour spent on the case, that what 6he heard were not the ravings of insanity, but the out- 
the lake in desultory talk and occasional snatches of song, they returned burst of passion that could be no longer repressed, she obeyed the generous 
home, with just the same mutual understanding .with which they had set out. impulse of her heart, and went to him. 

But at night Guendolen confidently took her place at the window which she “Leicester!” she said, in a gentle voice. It was the first time that she 
had for a long time abandoned. Presently the boat came out against the bad called him by his Christian name. He did not look round, but the deep 
willow tree, and the well-known voice began to sing again with its guitar convulsive heaving of liis chest subsided. “Leicester!” said Guendolen 

accompaniment; but there was a deep sadness and melancholy in its tones, again, taking his left hand in both hers. A violent shudder shot through his 

the cause of which she well knew, and the serenade did not last so long as frame, but still he remained motionless. “Leicester!” she repeated, 
formerly. appealingly, and pressing the hand which she held. 

The next morning, when Leicester came to breakfast, Guendolen made no “ Oh ! Is it a sweet dream?” he murmured, pressing bis other hand over 
allusion to the previous evening, but urged him to commence painting without his burning eyeballs. “Be merciful, and do not wake me.” 
delay. He did so, and every morning was devoted to his art, the love of which “ Leicester, would you have me woo you ? I have given you every oppor- 
and the delight which he felt in its exercise, roused him speedily from his tunity of declaring your love.” Another strong shudder was the only 
deepest grief, and time, aided by constant employment, subdued the thoughts answer. “ I never thought that the accident of wealth could place any 
of his mother into a sad and pleasing memory. He worked indeed with a will barrier between us. I do not so respect gold as to imagine that it renders its 
and a purpose, for Gucndolcn with the utmost kindness and delicacy had insisted possessor more worthy of affection, or that the want of it should be the 
upon lending him money as she would to a brother, which he might repay reason for not loving. Is not happiness of more worth than money ? If 
whenever he realised sufficient by the sale of his paintings, and though there you were rich and I were poor, I would not do you the injustice to refuse 
was no person in the world to whom it would be less burdensome to owe a you the happiness my hand would give, because it did not hold a heavy 
debt of gratitude, his pride revolted against being in debt, even to her. In purse. Leicester, turn and answer me.” 

addition to this, his sober reason assured him that he must fly her company. “No, no,” he replied; “let me still dream that I am happy, for when this 
He was happy when she sat in his studio, watching the pictures growing upon vision is gone, I have nothing but misery before me.” 

his easel, or reading to him as he worked; his spirits were buoyant as he “Tiresome fellow!” she said with playful petulance, giving him a little 
cantered by her sidp over the hills, in the balmy mornings of spring, or the shake, “There shall be no misery before you if my true heart’s love has power 

keen bracing air of winter; he was in a dream of bliss when they floated ' to make you happy.” 

together in the little boat over the calm lake in the evening, chatting confi- | “ What is it you say?” he exclaimed, turning hastily. “No, no, Guen- 

dentially as the twilight deepened, and sometimes mingling their voices j dolen, you cannot love me. I know that your love was given long ago to 
together in song. He was happy, too, during the long winter evenings, j some one else, to that Captain Greville, through whose fault you nearly 
when they were necessarily thrown so much into each other’s society, varied ; died.” 

only by occasional visits from the clergyman and his pretty daughter, the only j “It is true, Leicester,” replied Guendolen, meekly; “ true, that I did love 
acquaintance which Guendolen had formed; there being, in fact, no other him; but that is past and gone; and if I can judge of my own heart, that 
thoroughly well-bred and conversible people dwelling in that secluded corner wild and frantic passion has been succeeded by a steadier, deeper, holier, 
of the world. stronger love.” 

And Guendolen, also, was happy, though her calm seriousness of manner “And for me?” said the wondering Leicester. “More love for such an 
had none of the exuberance of youthful joy. Her wonted activity returned ugly fellow as I than you gave to that fascinating Adonis ? ” 
with returning health, and she often astonished Leicester by the courage with “ Oh, Leicester ! Y r ou ought to know that it is not mere beauty that a 
which she braved the wintry storms, and climbed the snow-covered hills, woman finds captivating in man. There are far higher qualities which, if we 
But her conduct towards him was always so quiet, so sisterly, that he felt at j can appreciate them, throw mere symmetry of feature wholly in the shade, 
once placed on the most familiar footing, and kept at the most respectful j What woman could be insensible to your tender, devoted, respectful love ? 
distance, in his intercourse with her. When she listened for long hours at | Believe me, I have not been blind to the hundred proofs you have given of 
her window, as he dared to breathe out his passion with unrestrained ardour, j your regard for me, nor deaf to your sweet songs, and all that they were 
he felt at once at the height of hope and in the depths of despair, for she | meant to say.” 

seemed always calm and self-possessed when he met her in the morning, and j “ Have you known all this time, then, that it was I who ventured to sing 

never in any way alluded to the serenade. Was it possible, lie thought, \ to you?” exclaimed Leicester. 

that the trilling distance and the absence of restraint so changed his voice, ! “Not all the time,” replied Guendolen; “an accident revealed it to me 

that she did not recognise it ? That would imply indifference and want of ; when you returned here in September. But as you seemed desirous of pre- 

sympathy on her part; and if on the contrary she had detected his secret, serving your incognito , and sang so much better through the imaginary folds 
the coolness Avith which she passed it by without any allusion proved that of its mystic veil, I had no motive for making known my discovery. I have 
he loved in vain ; and yet if so, why was she so cruel as to give him the I often been tempted to do it, but in return for all that you have sacrificed for 
tacit encouragement implied by listening at the open window ? He was me I made the magnificent offering of this little triumph of feminine vanity.” 
consumed by these reflections one morning as he sat alone, putting the “I never made a sacrifice at all,” said Leicester; “because my only 
finishing touches to a beautiful bit of lake scenery. Guendolen entered, and pleasure consisted in seeing you pleased.” 

silently contemplated the work. “Well, we will not get metaphysical upon the subject,” said Guendolen. 

“ Oil! that is exquisite,” she exclaimed, enthusiastically. “ It is the very “ Have you nothing further to say, Leicester Wilburn? ” 

.scene itself. No—no, not one touch more, or you will spoil it.” “ Yes,” he replied, drawing a deep breath, taking both her hands in his, 

“ Yes,” he said; “a little toning on that group of trees in the middle and looking full in her face, ■ as you give me the hope of obtaining your 

distance, a little atmosphere there, and they will melt better into the grey.” love, I will endeavour to earn a right to it. I will go to Italy as I had 

“Well, perhaps you are right there,” she said, watching his brush as he intended—but with what different prospects!— I will study for a few years, 
worked; “but there must be absolutely no more retouching. It is so good I will work hard, brightened by a hope that I little anticipated, and I will 

as it is that anything more will spoil it. Have you another canvass of the have a name at least to lay at your feet, if not a fortune.” 

same sizer” she added, examining some that leaned against the wall. “That is your plan, is it?” said Guendolen, with convert irony. “You 

“No,” he replied; “ those are all smaller.” will go to Italy for a few years, and study hard to make yourself worthy of 
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claiming what you already possess. I, in the meantime, liVe here in solitude ; 
1, who have found such pleasure in your society, am to remain on one side 
of the ocean; while you, who profess to be happy with me, will go away 
to the other. Well! It is a very good plan ; but what is the object of it ?■ 
Simply to gratify your pride, that will not stoop to accept wealth at the 
hands of the woman you love. Well, let it be so. My pride will also assert 
itself. Since you wish it, I shall offer no opposition.” 

She walked out of the room, leaving Leicester standing in the middle of 
the floor lost in amazement. The stupefaction into which be had fallen 
quickly passed away, and he followed her. After a few minutes’ search he 
found her seated in the boat, reading or pretending to read. He Stood on the 
bank, but she appeared not to notice his presence; lie stepped into the boat, 
but still she did not raise her eyes. So taking the oars lie pushed off gently, 
and rowed to a small creek at some distance, where a well-known path led 
through the woods. 

“Will you come out ? ” he said, offering his hand. 

She stepped from the boat, and they proceeded side by side along the 
narrow path without uttering a word. 

“ Gucndolen,” he said, at length, “ we must come to an understanding. 
This suspense is dreadful.” 

“ I thought the understanding was perfect,” she said, with an assumption 
of simplicity. “ You are to go to Italy for some years—about six or eight, I 
suppose—while I remain here and wait quietly until you have attained a name 
or fortune, which in the eyes of the world will place us on an equality.” 

“ Oh, Guendolen,” said Leicester, heartily repenting of his proposal, “can 
you not understand that I would not have you unite yourself to a nameless 
beggar ? ” 

“ I see all the advantages of what you propose,” she said, with provoking 
coolness. “ It will be far better for you to work oil alone, uncheered by the 
daily smiles of affection. It will be wiser and nobler, too, for you to strugglo 
on in independent poverty rather than accept wealth at the hands of any 
woman, even though you profess to love her.” 

“Profess?” he exclaimed, interrupting her. “Oh, retract that cruel 
word! ’ * 

“ It'can but be called profession, until there is some proof of its reality,” 
said Guendolen. “ True love is stronger than pride or self-esteem. But let 
me go on with my explanation of the advantages of your plan. It will be 
better for me, it is very plain, to spend several of my best years in solitude, 
brooding on sorrows that are past, and looking forward with oft-deferred 
hope to the future, rather than accompany a beloved husband on his 
artistic journeys, to watch liis labours and share his troubles, if any such 
come to him, and encourage him in his pursuit of the beauties of art, while 
I myself enjoy the pleasure of visiting those places of interest which I must 
now know only by books. Oh yes, your plan offers so many advantages, that 
it is impossible not to agree with it; and so,” she continued, saucily 
offering her hand, “ we’ll shake hands on the bargain, and doubtless you will 
set off on your travels to-morrow ? ” 

“ Guendolen,” murmured Leicester, “ I am ashamed of myself. It was as 
you say, nothing but pride that prompted such a proposal. Will you forgive 
me, Guendolen ? ” 

“ How can I do otherwise ?” she said, in a voice softened by emotion. “ It 
is the first time that you have shown yourself at all selfish. It i6 the first 
time that you have shown an inclination to sacrifice my happiness or wishes 
to any idea of your own; and as the first fault, it must certainly be forgiven.” 

Leicester looked cautiously round. The birds were hopping amongst the 
branches, and a little brook murmured where it fell in a cascade into the 
lake; but no prying human eyes were near ; and the ’ thickness of the 
branches overhead made a twilight gloom even at midday. ITis arm slid 
round her waist, and his lips.sought hers in ratification of their treaty. If a 
thought of Harry Greville’s first kiss upon the hill-side flashed across her 
mind at the moment, it was unaccompanied by any sentiment qf regret; for 
she felt in her inmost heart that the change had been for the better- 

Long did Mrs. Mayfield wait, and feverishly did she fret over the dinner, 
on which she had expended her choicest skill in cookery; and which she had 
the mortification of seeing cool, and as she said, entirely spoil before her 
eyes. She fretted and fumed, and so did Nancy, and the latter, during a 
temporary absence of the housekeeper from the kitchen, even went so far as 
to pour out her distress of mind into the ears of Jacob; but Jacob only 
grinned. Nancy indignantly requested an explanation, but the explanation 
came in a more exasperating form; for he not only continued his grinning, 
but scratched his head and winked. Nancy turned from him in high dudgeon; 
but being intuitively aware that the grinning, winking, and scratching process 
was continued behind her back, she turned round in a fury, caught the 
delinquent in the act, and demanded angrily, “ What d<f you mean, Jacob? ” 

Jacob nodded his head, retreated to the door, looked back again for a 
moment with his tongue pushed into his cheek, and then, like the sacristan in 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” “he put his thumb unto his nose, and he spread 
his fingers out.” 

Nancy was a patient, mild-tempered woman, but there is a bound to human 
endurance. She had in her hand at the moment a small saucepan containing 
a cauliflower which she had just removed from the fire, and this, unmindful 
of consequences, she hurled at. the head of the offender. But he was in 
the act of withdrawing, and by slightly accelerating his movements escaped 
the fatal consequences of the missile. Mrs. Mayfield rushed in, alarmed by 
the clatter, and found the repentant Nancy ruefully contemplating the 
battered saucepan and the delicate cauliflower which lay shivered to atoms 
upon the floor. 

“Why, Nancy!” exclaimed the housekeeper with dignity, “what is the 
meaning of this ? ” 

“Oh! ma’am,” Teplied Nancy, bursting into tears, “human natur can’t 
ft-bear that Jacob! ” 

Well! what has Jacob done ? ” 
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“ I ain’t a been doing of nothin’,” replied Jacob, answering for himself as 
he reappeared at the door. 

“ Then what has he been saying ? ” 

“I ain’t a said nothin’ neither,” replied Jacob. 

“ Then Nancy, what is the meaning of this ? Such a beautiful cauliflower ! 
Hear ! Dear! What a pity ! But everytliing goes wrong to-day ! ” 

“No it don’t,” said Jacob, knowingly. 

“ There ! ” cried Nancy; “that’s just how he’s been going on. What docs 
he mean ? ” 

“ I’ll go and cut another cauliflower,” said Jacob, philosophically; “it will 
be done by the time missU comes back.” 

“ How do you know ? ” said Mrs. Mayfield, tartly. 

“Well, perhaps I’d better not say nothin’,” said Jacob, “or you’ll be 
throwing the other cauliflower at my head as soon as it’s biled ; so I’d better 
hold my tongue.” 

“You’d better not stick your tongue out in the impudent way you did just 
now,” said Nancy. “Would you believe it, ma’am? I only told him how 
afraid we was that the dinner would be spoiled, and Miss Guendolen was so 
long coming home, and he began to make the frightful lest faces'ever you see, 
taking sights, as he calls it, and all sorts.” 

“Jacob!” said Mrs. Mayfield, turning sternly towards the offender ; but 
Jacob M'as gone into the garden for a cauliflower. 

“ Bile that,” he said, setting it down on the kitchen table, “ and he thankful 
if it ain’t spiled like the other one.” 

“ What do you mean, Jacob ? ” said Nancy, whose.curiosity was wonderfully 
excited now that her temper was cooled: 

“ Never you mind,” he replied, mysteriously. “ Have you got a cap with 
white ribbons in it, Nancy ? ” 

“ No, I haven’t,” replied Nancy, curtly. “ What o’ that ? ” 

“ Only that I’ll give you one one of these days, Whether anybody else does 
or not,” said Jacob. “ You just mark my words, that’s all.” 

Jacob went out to the stables; and Nancy stood so profoundly lost in thought, 
that she totally forgot the cauliflower. Mrs. Mayfield, coming in, went 
into a violent flurry, and scolded Nancy for her neglect. But it was of little 
consequence, for the cauliflower was, as Jacob had predicted, “ biled and 
spiled” before Guendolen, entering the house in a very leisurely manner, 
inquired if dinner was nearly ready. 

“Dinner nearly ready!” repeated the housekeeper. “ Why, my dear, of 
course it is, three hours past.” 

Guendolen blushed and made excuses; and altogether there was a change 
both in her manner jind in Leicester Wilburn’s that poor Mrs. Mayfield could 
not fathom. The spoiled dinner; which she set before them with mingled 
reproaches and apologies, was, however, pronounced to be incomparable. It 
was followed by another long row upon the lake, which deferred the tea till 
nearly ten o’clock, and caused Mrs. Mayfield to fret and worry herself, and 
Nancy to plunge into deeper fits of abstraction, and Jacob to grin and wink 
in a more aisgitsting manner than before. When the old housekeeper attended 
her young mistress to her bedroom, the latter astounded her by taking her by 
both hands and saying, “Dear old nursic! I am goiilg to he married.” 

Mrs. Mayfield was Unprepared for the shock ; she dropped into a chair and 
burst into tears, assuring Guendolen all the time that “she was most delighted 
to hear it, and hoped that she would be happy, hut that she could not bear to 
think of parting with her darling.” 

“ But you won’t part from me, you silly old nursic,” said Guendolen ; “ you 
will stay here and keep house for us just as usual. The only difference will 
be that Leicester will live here altogether, instead of at the boatman’s,”_ 

“ Well,” said the nurse, “ Mr. Wilburn is a gentleman, though he is not a 
rich one, and really I believe lie’ll make you a good husband, dear; but it is 
not the match your poor father wished to make for you.” 

“ No,” replied Guendolen, as her thoughts travelled back into the past, 
recalling the brutal indifference with which Sir Frederick had treated her; 
“ I am nappy to think that this will he a vel’y different match.” 

“ Ah, well! my dear, it was to he, I suppose,” said Mrs. Mayfield, “ for 
marriages arc made in Heaven.” 

“ It is said sq,” replied Guendolen, “ though I must own I think some aro 
made in a very different place.” 

Mrs. Mayfield retired to her bed-room; hut not to rest. She could not 
even complete the process of undressing before she summoned Nancy, under 
the pretence of fetching her a restorative for her agitated spirits, but in reality 
to confide to her the important communication of her mistress’s approaching 
change of condition. 

Nancy, brimful of the news, tossed upon a restless couch till the earliest 
peep of dawn, when she rose, and bestirred herself busily about her household 
duties, which seemed to lie, on this particular morning, strangely in the 
neighbourhood of the stables. The clatter that she made at the pump aroused 
Jacob rather earlier than usual. He descended, and a whispered colloquy 
tqbk place between him and his former enemy. The secret then confided to 
him he repeated to his horses, as he rubbed them down, but it will readily bb 
believed that his confidants did not betray the trust. 

In the .evening Jacob, who had been on some errand to the nearest town, 
brought into the kitchen a small bandbox, out of which he took a cap smartly 
decorated with white ribbons, and held it before the admiring eyes of Nancy. 

“ Here, old gal,” he said, “ do you understand now what I meant ? ” 

“ Lawks ! Jacob ; but how did you know it ? ” 

“When two people rows off in a boat, and doesn’t come back to dinner,” 
he replied, scntentiously, “ I tell you it’s a sure sign of a weddin’. And so it’s 
turned out; and here’s the cap for you as I promised.” 

ClIAFTER XXXIY., AND LAST. 

The marriage of Guendolen and Leicester Wilburn was as quiet and 
unostentatious as possible. The bride was giyeq away by the old doctor, a 
post of honour that was warmly contested oy Mr. Fowler, who hud eomq 
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From London on the double errand of drawing up settlements and effecting the i 
purchase of Briony Bank and a small extent of property around it. There j 
were so many sweet and happy associations connected with the unpretending 
little cottage, that both Guendolen and Leicester were anxious that no stranger : 
should profane it, or have the power to dispossess them of this sanctuary of j 
love. j 

“ And vet,” said Guendolen, looking from the carriage -window at the I 
smoke that still “ so gracefully curled” from the fires that had been kindled 
for her marriage feast, “And yet, dearest, I would always give it freely, as the | 
abode of true lovers; for I think there is some magic about the place 
to bless those who dwell in it, though they may have come there with bleeding 
hearts, and tempers soured by pride and a long, unnatural struggle with 
wrong and injustice. Or,” she added, playfully pretending to pull his face 
towards her by his whiskers, though she knew his eyes had not left her one 
moment since the carriage started, “ or with hearts puffed up with egotistical 
ambition that would take their owner upon a foreign tour to earn public 
renown, before condescending to accept the hand of a woman who could 
appreciate genius, and goodness, and devotion, without the sanction of public 
opinion to guide her choice! Oh, Leicester! Iam so happy!” And she 
threw herself upon his breast, and proved her claim-to be but a silly common¬ 
place, loving woman after all, by shedding a flood of tears to show that she 
was happy. 

Did Leicester doubt it ? No. 

In accordance with a long-cherished wish of Leicester’s, they went to Italy, 
where, living in the strictest economy and retirement, they found poor Lady 
Elphinstonc and her son Frank. The encounter was most opportune ; for the 
poor lady, always unduly influenced by any one who would take the trouble 
to cajole her, was on the point of embracing the tenets of the Ilomish Church, 
and would have dragged her young son with her but for Guendolen’s timely 
interference. Finding ‘that Captain Greville had been appointed Frank’s 
guardian under Sir Frederick’s will, Guendolen wrote to him, warning him 
of the danger to which his ward was exposed. lie hastened to Florence, 
far more agitated by the expectation of meeting her whom he had once so 
fondly loved than by any fears respecting the safety of his wife’s young 
brother. 

But Guendolen received him with the unembarrassed manner of one who 
has no regrets, and no feeling that she wishes to conceal. The look of pride 
with which she introduced him to her husband could not be misconstrued; 
and, when Frank was placed in safety, and Lady Elphinstonc, notwithstanding 
all persuasions to the contrary, had finally entered a convent, she voluntarily 
entered upon an explanation with him, wherein, without casting more obloquy 
than she could help upon the memory*of his wife’s father, she exonerated 
herself from all blame that had been laid upon her. A similar explanation 
on his part cemented their friendship, which Greville, forcing down some 
rebellious feelings, was fain to be content with; and on no subsequent 
occasion did he venture upon a reference to the past. 

And what, it may be asked, became of the Bevcrciid Mr. Lorimcr and his ' 
amiable sister ? Sir Frederick Elphinstonc, as if determined to leave a ! 
legacy of discord to the world, presented him, shortly before his death, with 
the living of St. Somebody who need not be specified, where he speedily intro¬ 
duced so many Bomish rites into the service that the respectable portion of 
the congregation absented themselves, and the church became the scene of 
such riotings, that it is an ill compliment to poor Bruin to compare it to a 
bear-garden. 

Miss Lorimer for the present clings to her brother, and professes to consider 
him a martyr; but it is doubtful whether any motive or interest would not 
suffice to make her denounce him as a wolf in sheet’s clothing. 

One word more about Leicester and his wife. They are coming home in a 
few months, for Guendolen is determined that her baby shall first see the light 
among the Fells, at lovely Briony Bank. M. A. B. 

$ _ _ _ 

BASENESS REQUITED. 

Lilian Burleigh was fifteen years old when she and her widowed mother left 
their home, which had been sold up under the sheriff to pay a debt incurred 
during the long and fatal illness of Mr. Burleigh. In hope of employment 
the mother and daughter removed to the metropolis. Here they encountered 
the usual fate of the stranger-poor, alone and helpless in the seething, selfish 
crowd; fought the grim fight with the fiend of poverty; till, in the weary 
struggle, Mrs. Burleigh sank at last, the victim of hopeless illness, a new 
burden upon Lilian’s young sliouldcTs. 

Chance at last led the poor girl to the house of Mrs. Vernon. The lady, 
attracted first by the sorrowful beauty of the girl’s face, and her quiet 
demeanour, became interested in her story, accompanied her home to verify 
it, and became from that day the best and kindest of friends to the widow 
and her child. Employment enough was obtained among her friends to 
remove all sense of dependence from Lilian’s mind. Her charity was 
bestowed in a manner not to wound the sensitiveness that could not endure 
beggary. Her own physician lent his skill to soothe Mrs. Burleigh’s depart¬ 
ing days; and when death had released Lilian from her charge, this kind 
friend took the orphan to her home. 

Lilian had lived with her Friend two years when Bernard Osborne, Mrs. 
Vernon’s brother, came home from India. To see the sweet, graceful girl who 
instructed his sister’s children, and was his sister’s friend, in simple mourning, 
was to feel a strange, unwonted interest in her. He was often at his sister’s 
house, often saw Lilian, and at length gave evident signs of his admiration. 
That she avoided him only incited him to a more determined pursuit, 
lie was the first man of the world, handsome, fluent, accomplished, that 
Lilian Burleigh had ever seen. How he impressed her young heart! How 
plainly lie wrote his image upon its virgin pages! Ere she half knew her 
danger he had become the light of her eyes, almost the life of her soul, ; 


But she did not yield readily. She resisted all his protestations, all his 
offers; after putting him to every test she could devise, until finding his 
purpose still unaltered, and his love even more ardent in expression, she at 
last yielded to the wishes, the demands of her own heart, no less than to his 
entreaties, and promised to become his wife. Once betrothed to him she 
revelled in the sweet dream of love, and cast all fears aside—the future no 
more dreaded, the past forgotten. 

Three months later came a strange, unexpected summons to tliq death-bed 
of Walter Burleigh, her uncle. This man bad neglected and despised his 
brother, had refused all aid to the widow and orphan, and when Mrs. Vernon, 
who had learned something of him on inquiring of Lilian about her friends, 
wrote to him during Mrs. Philip Burleigh’s last days, his only response had 
been a pitiful sum of money, extorted rather by the influence of Mrs. Vernon’s 
name, than by any kindly feeling. But when lie was dying, he bethought 
him of his niece, the sole person in whose veins his own blood was running, 
and summoned her to his side. He died, and Lilian found herself heiress 
of all his wealth. 

Something, perhaps the strange feeling of pain that it brought her, perhaps 
the desire to be received once more as she had ever been, kept Lilian silent 
in regard to her new wealth. She wrote to Mrs. Vernon that her uncle had 
remembered her in his will, but in a manner that conveyed no idea of the 
truth. To Osborno she did not write at -all; for, strangely enough, his 
letters had ceased about the period of her uncle’s death, and after writing 
once or twice without receiving a reply, she was forced to wait until time 
should solve the mystery. It but rendered her more impatient, as she chafed 
under the long delay. 

At length she was at home; for so she had long learned to call Mrs. 
Vernon’s house. At length she was slowly descending the stairs to meet 
her lover—slowly, because with the impatient joy that would have sent her 
flying down the staircase was struggling that terrible but dim fear. Why had 
he not written ? Why had he delayed seeing her until the second day of her 
return was well-nigh past? She had spent the two days alone; for the 
Vernons had been called into the country by some gathering of their family. 

He stood in the centre of the room, hat in hand. He had evidently no 
intention of remaining. * As she approached him he bovftjd, but did not look 
at her-offered hand. “ Bernard!” she said. He bowed again. “Will you 
tell me Avhat this means ? ” 

“ It means that I am here in answer to your notes of yesterday and of this 
morning,” he replied. “ One would have sufficed to inform me of your return; 
but I remembered that you had seen little of the world, knew little of its 
usages. Can I do anything for you ? ” 

“Tell me what this means?” said Lilian. “Why does my betrothed 
husband receive me in this manner ? ” 

“ Since you must know, 1 will tell you. I am betrothed to you no longer. 
My silence should have told you that. You will remember that you were 
reluctant to become engaged to me; you arrayed before me all the worldly 
reasons against our marriage. These worldly reasons having received due 
consideration in your absence, I have determined to annul the engagement. 
You were unwilling to love me. You will do as you did before, live with Mrs. 
Vernon, probably, though it may embarrass us both to meet, and though the 
little legacy, which I understand your uncle has left you, may enable you to 
dispense with your employments here.” 

“ Oh, Bernard!-” interrupted Lilian. 

“.Hear me out, if you please, I cannot be hindered and dragged down in 
the career I have resolved upon, by a wife. I must forego that happiness, in 
order to succeed, unless, indeed, my wife could bring me wealth.” 

“But, Bernard!-” she again interrupted. 

“These iiiterruptions are in the worst possible taste, Miss Burleigh,” said 
he, “ But I have little more to say. I would hut bid you farewell, with 
wishes for your happiness. You have so much wisdom and self-control that I 
am sure you will soon conquer this emotion, and learn to agree perfectly with 
the view I have taken of the matter in question.” 

‘ He met her gaze through the tears that streamed from her beautiful eyes, 
with a glance as hard and cold as his words, lie bowed again, and was gone. 

Lilian was ill when the Vernons returned. She had borne a great deal, ancl 
the last shock prostrated her. She was not dangerously ill, nor did she loso 
her reason. Snc had much time for thought, ami she, now that his conduct 
had removed the illusion, saw her lover as he really was. It was not easy, not 
possible to forget lum at once, nor even to cease feeling tenderly towards 
him. But he had deserved her contempt, and she could not long love where 
she despised. 

Before she was quite well, he learned from the Vernons the story of her 
wealth. After that he made an attempt to see her. Belying upon her sim¬ 
plicity and singleness of heart, he represented that he felt that he had been 
too harsh—that he had reconsidered the matter; and was willing, especially 
as she felt the dissolution of the engagement so severely, that it should be 
renewed. Lilian’s only answer was, “ It is too late.” She would not trust 
herself to speak the contempt she felt. 

She did not pine, nor did she live single. Her heart iyas not broken ; but 
when it was sought some years later by one every way worthy to possess it, 
it was found to be in excellent condition. Lilian Burleigh has long been a 
happy wife and mother. 

Bernard Osborne's career has never been accomplished, never even com¬ 
menced. He ascribes his failure to Lilian’s fickleness, and asserts that as 
soon as she discovered that she was an heiress, she cast him off, leaving him 
to struggle against his wounded feelings, and his confidence betrayed. °This 
struggle is the sole employment of his life, so far as his friends can discover. 

Personal respectability is totally independent of a large income. Its greatest 
secret is self-respect. Poverty can never degrade those who never degrade 
themselves by pretence or duplicity. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Grace and Agnes are the daughters of a wealthy gentle¬ 
man, who subscribes liberally to public charities and 
literary institutions, and is not the last in the collection 
at church, but he refuses his daughters pocket money. 
When they ask him for some they receive a shilling each. 
There is only one excuse for such conduct in a parent, 
and that is the morbid prejudice which some men 
entertain on the subject of women and money. They 
think, that if their wives and daughters have every 
comfort at home, any extra pecuniary supply would 
bo a needless superfluity. This we in all sincerity 
assert is a gross error on the part of a husband and 
parent. It exhibits a deplorable want of confidence in 
the beings whom it is their duty to love and cherish. 
In families, mutual confidence is one of the bonds that 
knits them together. What would be the condition of 
society if we did not have some little faith in one 
another ? How much the more necessary is it then 
that the feeling should hallow domestic life, so as to 
impart to it strength and dignity. As respects the 
case before as, wc unhesitatingly think it one of 
peculiar hardship. No young lady should be without 
her privy purse. The nation, on which taxation falls so 
heavily, never begrudged the Sovereign one. A young 
lady has her own little benevolences to discharge, and 
those minor articles to purchase which it would be 
ridiculous to name to a father. Besides, how humili¬ 
ating it must be to a daughter to see her father givo 
ostentatiously out of doors, and yet exercise a miserable 
penuriousness at home ! The contradiction, hoivever, 
as we have just observed, may generally be traced to 
the prejudice entertained by many men who have risen 
in the world by their own exertions and frugality, that 
women do not know how to manage money. Now, 
what are the facts ? Women, as a rule, aro not so 
indiscriminately lavish in their expenditure as men. 
They are not, in a worldly sense, so generous, for thoy 
look more at home than to extraneous influences. 
Beyond dress—and every woman ought to be well 
dressed—they have few luxuries. They neither smoke, 
drink, shoot, hunt, nor have their clubs. Contented 
with fireside happiness, they look for little beyond it, 
save those innocent relaxations which arc essential to 
inoval, mental, and physical health. It is therefore a 
grievous mistake to suppose that women have no 
proper idea of the value of money; and husbands and 
fathers who descend to drivelling “ stingyism ” with 
their wives and daughters, weaken the foundations of 
their natural and domestic authority, and provoke the 
danger they so weakly and meanly sought to avoid— 
extravagance. A woman' instinctively resents suspi¬ 
cion of her conduct and motives; and a father commits 
a great, and often a fatal fault, when he places less con¬ 
fidence in his daughters than he docs in his servants. 

Hyperion.— “ If a young gentleman pays a young lady, 
in the same rank of society as himself, delicate atten¬ 
tions, and is distinguished for those small kindnesses 
which ladies of all ages so much appreciate, ought she 
to think anything more of him than as a friend ? and 
even if she had more than friendly ibelings towards 
him, should she in any way allow him to perceive the 
state of her heart ? ”—It is a question that can only be 
answered by a reference to the etiquette of courtship. 
And what that is, only middle-aged ladies can describe 
with exactness. But any one can say that a young 
lady, if she were to make the first advances, would 
grievously compromise herself. Reserve, confidence, 
and modest pride, are what honest men like ip the 
demeanour of the women for whom they have con¬ 
ceived a tender partiality. Therefore, young women 
who have a corresponding emotion, should neither 
seek to repel nor encourage, but so conduct themselves 
as to every day deepen the regard entertained for 
their beauty and amiable accomplishments. Young 
love is naturally shy ; and there is a charm about it 
that should not be broken by levity, however unin¬ 
tentional, or any impatience to have it ripen into the 
full-grown sentiment. 

Hopeless Emelia. —Hope, and hope on. The conduct of 
the gentleman is mysterious, perliaps silly; but the 
minds of many men are so constituted that conceal¬ 
ment of their real sentiments, even with themselves, is 
positively a mania. They would not have others see 
them !ts they are; so, like puny Jupiters, they wrap 
themselves up in clouds of darkness. If they are men 
of strong passions, let these be once roused, and how 
the small thunderbolts will rattle in the small sky of 
their existence ! Lovers of this class of men are prone 
to treat the young ladies they are engaged to with cold 
politeness in public. Thoy dread being made tho 
subject of comment, because they are nervously afraid 
of those harmless banterings which most lovers receive 
with polished good-humour. As respects yourself, the 
affection you have thus early excited may in time 
wholly change his character, and make him be all you 
in your romantic girlhood wished him to be. 

Sincerity and Sympathy.— How shall young ladies 
win the affection of the other sex?”—Why, by not 
wearing a mask, but appearing in their real characters, 
Men of discernment only admire actresses on the 
stage. Woman, in this life, has only one part to play, 
and that is, in girlhood to he true to herself; when 
wedded, to be true to her husband and children. The 
kindred duties, such as love for parents, and rcspoct 
for friends, wonderfully strengthen tho moral and 
mental power of women. We regret to have to 
remark that girls like our Correspondents treat mar¬ 
riage too lightly. Its solemn obligations and responsi¬ 
bilities seem never to be considered bv them. “ The 
ring, the ring, and nothing but the ring ! ” and so 
they go on inwardly chattering until very likelv thev 
receive one from either a fool or a knave, and are j 
miserable ever afterwards. J 


j Maria tells us that a party of ladies have agreed to abide j G. H.—A Rector has the great and small tithes, and is, as 
I by our verdict on the following question—“ Is a gentle-j it were, the freeholder of the living; a Vicar, as the 
man, aged fifty-four, but in appearance young, in 
strength vigorous, and without a grey hair in his 
head, (in that case he cannot have used it much,) too 
old to match with a lady of twenty-eight?” Well, we 
think not. Age does not wholly depend upon time. 

Home people are old men at thirty, when others are 
commencing life. Buffon declares that the second 
youth commences at thirty-five, and ends at fifty-five, 
when manhood commences. This is very consolatory 
for those young fellows whose hair is “ thinning at the 
top,” and is worthy of Maria’s consideration. After 
all, everything depends upon circumstances. If the 
huly of twenty-eight loves the gentleman of fifty-four, 
and the latter be honourable and good, by all means 
let her marry him. There can be only one considera¬ 
tion (wc confess a weighty one) which should at all 
influence us—it is this:. At fifty-four the average 
duration of life is not quite sixteen years; conse¬ 
quently, under ordinary circumstances, a newly 
married man could not hope to see his children grow 
up to man’s estate. In these days this is worth 
consideration. 


A Father.— We can appreciate your laudable anxiety to 
have your daughters happily married ; but then you 
ought to know that ambition ofttlmes “ o’er-leaps 
itself, and falls on the other side.” The vulgarism. 
Get the girls off,” may do for vulgar, selfish minds, 
but not for those who look more to the future than to 
the present of their offspring. Our maxim is, let girls 
choose husbands themselves. Parents should rather 
busy themselves in preventing improper matches than 
in going about buying up, as it were, or soliciting for 
husbands for their daughters. All girls have keen 
susceptibilities on the subject of marriage, and to 
wound them is an offence, and a very serious one, 
when committed by parents. We should advise you [ 
to be unobtrusively watchful, and not attempt from 
ovidontly sordid motives to hurry your daughters into ! 
a condition that requires the sustaining help of every i 
kindly ami congenial sympathy. | 

Une Femme is yoked to a husband who is a perpetual 1 
scold, and only allows her one dress a year. Now, ! 
apart from any intentional or involuntary exaggeration ' 
in this kind of marital complaint, wc must say that i 
hero is a description of man whom it would be mad- ' 
ness for any sane woman to marry. The man capable 
of taking the reins of household government out of tho 
. hands of his wife, without just cause, must be cither a 
fool or a knave. But the difficulty is to find out the 
disposition of such a man before marriage. How can 
a fond confiding girl, as she drinks in the honied words 
of probably a presentable young fellow, imagino that 
he has m him all the elements of a “molly,” a thing 
creeping about the house like a spy, and grinding the 
expensos down to the ghost of a farthing! The wives 
of such men are to be pitied, and their only solace is 
patience and resignation. 

R. W.—In its original signification a villago means a 
number of houses and cottages in a rural locality, not 
surrounded by a wall or other inclosure. When the 
land was divided into Ecclesiastical districts and 
parishes, such of these as were of sufficient importance 
to have a Church attached to them became parishes, 
the boundaries of which were first fixed by Archbishop 
Honorius, in the year 636. In the fifteenth century 
the parishes were enlarged, and the smaller villages 
absorbed into the larger ones. The Anglo-Saxon ham, 
home, came in time to signify village , and was fre¬ 
quently used as the suffix in the name, as in Totten¬ 
ham, Twickenham, Cheltenham, Petersham, Streatham, 
etc,, to denote the rank of the places so designated. 
Let is the diminutive suffix from the Anglo-Saxon lit , 
little; and lienee the little villages which wore absorbed 
into the enlarged parish boundaries were called ham¬ 
lets , or small villages, belonging to the parish named 
after the larger village to which each was attached. 

A Perplexed Lover lias fallen in with a young lady 
with whom he is deeply smitten, but to whom he : 
finds it impossible to get an introduction. What is he j 
to do? "Why the only way which the master Will j 
can find is the most direct and straightforward. 
Write to her nearest male relative, or introduce your¬ 
self to him ; state your intcutions and antecedents in 
a maniy way, and depend upon his kindliness for an 
introduction. But ‘ look before you leap. To an 
honourable man such a proceeding would be binding. 
This would be in accordance with the strict rules of 
etiquette, which, however obscured by the nonsense of 
masters of the ceremonies, has a substratum of sense. 

E. R. Z.—At present there is no such school at the 
Working Man’s College in Vauxhall ; but there is an 
institution to which you might wish to belong, called 
the School of Art, held at the Rev. Mr. Gregory’s Nati¬ 
onal School-rooms, till the new building is erected on 
part of the site of Vauxhall Gardens. Almost all the 
pupils are connected with the potteries and building- 
trade of the district, and every information will be 
given to you upon application at the school. 

Hope. — The complaimt lies dormant in very many 
families,and accident is chiefly the cause of its becoming 
virulent and aetivc. Being in the blood it descends to 
the offspring; but a medical man will tell you that it 
may not show itself again for several generations. 

E. A.—Better not attempt to frustrate the law ; it will 

prove penny wise and pound foolish.-So many 

serious accidents have happened from the use of sul¬ 
phuric acid, that its employment should never be 
advised as a domestic remedy. i 

Verbena.— Rice paper may be painted on with water I 
colours, provided the paper be first charged with fine I 
si/.e, which should be applied warm with a soft brush, ! 
and on the reverse side of tlie paper to which the 
colours are applied. 


name implies, is one who does duty for another, often a 
sinecurist lav-rector, who takes the groat tithes, and 
leaves the small tithes for the vicar, tlie man who does 
all the work. An Incumbent is the minister of an 
endowed living. 

A Troublesome Enquirer. —You cannot travol without 
means. What we think of the stage as a profession for 
young girls you will see by our reply to Minkti a 
Merton, in No. 856, and to Lalla Elliott in No. 866. 

A. W. B.—Change of scene and cheerful companionship, 
with strict attention to diet, may effect a perfect cure. 
In all such cases the stomach is what has to be studied; 
its derangement is always the main cause. 

Naturalist.—To preserve the colour of birds’ eggs after 
they are blown make a solution of isinglass and sugar 
candy in water. With this fluid inject the eggs by 
means of a fine-pointed syringe. 

F. B. must be an escaped lunatic to have formed such an 
opinion, as many thousand sensiblo people tcstiQr 
to the contrary. 

Other Communications Received.— F. A. L.—W. J. H. 
—IL W. 8.— Sea-shell.— W. B.-C. H.—W. J. G.— 
Q. X. Y. Z.—G. R.—F. P.—S. E.—Tota.—Susie (there’s 
a good time coming, and Mr. Right with it).— Parker’s 
Piece (in the funds; watch your opportunity, and buy 
in when they are low).— Ida Florence (no).—P. E. A. 
(first learn to spell correctly, and to write a decent 
hand).— Constant Reader (use either name or initials; 
warm sea-water bathing, under medical supervision, 
may bring relief).—L. E. T. and S. A. P. (thanks, but 
not up to our standard).— William W. (no).—C. C. T. R. 
(his executors will see to that).— Vandal (consult any 
rcspcetablo medical man in your own locality, and 
avoid advertisers). — Fajjny (apply to Mr. Hullah, 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, W. C. ; about £12 to £15). 
Dare Not (study the chapter on Proposals in No. 880, 
written expressly for bashful wooers).— A. B. C. (black, 
with white wattles; Mr. Minasi, Brecknock Place, 
Camden Town ; “ this hand is hostile to tyrants ”).— 
Neptune (too old for a Government situation; apply 
to the Secretary of a railway company).— Chemicls 

" e Admiralty, 
(use initials; 
will have* to 

pass an examination; apply to the Editor of the 
Engineer, 163, Strand, W.C.).— Emma L. (the South¬ 
wark Savings Bank, No. 0, Tliroe-Crown Square, 
Borough).— Hurst (it would be a breach of good 
breeding, and probably be resented as an insult). 
— Amy Cyrette (Miss Yonge; already very good).— 
Z. D. (the present volume commenced with No. 888), 
—D. L. (if lie died intestate it belongs to his eldest 
son). —Windsor (he may will it to whom be pleases; 
yes).—G. D. M. (“a”).—S ibby (see Nos. 21 and 249; 
do not enter into any long, indefinite engagement, it 
seldom leads to the church porch ; a little so).—E. B. 
(they are badly paid—6s. to 12s. a week; see No. 854). 
— Nellie (remove them for a time). — Mary (quite 
optional).— Shirley (any paper will do, but write only 
on one side; very good).— Wicked Harry (bleod first, 
then connections, is the usual etiquette ; there is no 
law in the ease).—J. H. B. J. (at 45, St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C. ; every Tuesday and Friday, and upon extra¬ 
ordinary occasions ; 6d.).— J. O. W. (too trivial). — 
Blanche (he’s “ spooney,” and you should repress all 
such demonstrations kindly, but firmly).— LuRLiNE(a 
nice book; why not tlie new volume of tho Family 
Heral i f) —B. B. (send your method).— Amateur (they 
are not varnished, but polished with box-wood saw¬ 
dust).— Working Man (it is not a composition, but a 
natural product, vegetable ivory, turned from tho 
ivory nut). — Ohio (one ounce of bark to a pint of spirit; 
let it stand for a week),— Florence (milk of lime; sco 
No. 879).— Soldier and Ramsay (see Nfc 373).— Isabel 
H. S. (see Nos. 347 and 881).— Ignom&ius (sco Nos. 
235 and 519).— Mary H. H. (see No. 783).— Alice 
Maria (send them to a dyer; for cleaning gloves, see 
No. 428).— Jonathan C. (sec No. 274).— Garnett (sco 
Nos. 124 and 125).— Simeon (sec Nos. 279 and 281).— 
Pouting P. (see No. S83 ; auburn).— Madklaine (seo 
No. 212). 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

One Penny each , or both post free, 3 d. 

T he Boy’s Number of the 

FAMILY HERALD contains qut-door Games 
and in-door Amusements for the year round, 
Thirty-six Games of Agility; Eighteen Games with 
Balls, besides Cricket, Football, Golf, and Roquet; Ten 
Games with Marbles, and Three with Tops; Fifteen 
Games, including Kites, Skittles, and Quoits ; Directions 
for Boating, Rowing, aud Sailing; Swimming, Sliding, 
Skating, and Games on the lee; Angling, Gardening, 
and Pets of all kinds ; all sorts of in-door Games, Con¬ 
juring Trioks, Chemical Wonders; Carpentering and 
Fireworks. 

r The Girl’s Number of the 

JL FAMILY HERALD contains recreations and 
pastimes for Summer Days and"^Vinter Evenings. 

Thirty-four Games of Activity, including Archery, 
Calisthenics, and Croquet; Thirteen Games with Balls 
and Shuttlecocks, including Ballstick, Coronolla, La 
Grace, and Bowls ; Directions for Boating, Skating, an4 
Gardening; Watcr-vivaries, Pets, Poultry, and Silk¬ 
worms ; apd all kinds of In-door Games, Forfeits and 
Conversation Games, Chess, Draughts, Pu/./.'es, Ac., &c. 
Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W. Q, 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


OUR MILITARY SERVICE. 


A powerful and well-organised army is the first and most perfect guarantee 
against the necessity of war, and ever will be, so long as military forces exist; 
and that such will exist to the end of time is proved by the prophecy, 
that “wars and rumours of wars” will prevail until the second Advent. 
Indeed, to abolish an army in any country without a general and honest 
disarmament of every nation, would be tantamount to handing a kingdom 
over to whatever foreign power wished to set foot amongst the defenceless 
people, and would show nothing less than a suicidal propensity so far as their 
liberties arc concerned. But what constitutes this necessary force must vary 
according to circumstances; and the strength of a non-aggressive army ought 
to be tempered according to the power of the despot or people, who, from 
their position, or other circumstances, are most to be feared, and to the 
magnitude of the interests at stake; consequently, no invariable rule can be 
taken on this point, nor can the requirements of one nation be held up as an 
example to others. 

For ourselves, we are not a military nation, at least not in the sense 
our continental neighbours use the term; nor is it our natural genius 
to be so; brave, resolute, and enduring as the Briton is confessed to be. 
The Normans did their best to infuse a military element into the constitution, 
the customs, and the personal character of the people they came to govern; 
but, though partially successful, the Saxons did not receive it with that cordial 
relish and heartiness with which they had taken to all pertaining to the sea, 
proving themselves true descendants of the brave old Vikings, who might 
certainly be considered not only amphibious animals, but decidedly more at 
home on the water than on the land. The feudal system of course kept up 
military institutions, and compelled military service to a certain extent, and 
outwardly changed the character and aspect of the nation. According to this 
arrangement, all land was held on a strictly military principle, and every man 
took rank in the army according to the nature of his tenure of it. 
Every man was regimented-somewhere, as he wished ; and he was allowed to 
change masters so long as he did not act from caprice. By such means the 
discipline of a nation of armed men impregnated the details even of social life, 
which issued in our chivalrous perception of the idea of “ duty,” so simply 
and strikingly illustrated in the phraseology of the Duke of Wellington’s 
despatches, in contradistinction to the constantly boasted “ glory ” of other 
nations. 

Still, we find the true character of the Saxon betraying itself in the 
very description of warfare in which he excelled. The English bowmen 
were celebrated everywhere for their skill in archery; and many a battle, 
Agincourt, for instance, was saved rather by the Saxon archer with his 
sharp-shooting, than by the Norman warrior with his battle-axe; a proof 
that the love of manly sports and exercises, which is still character¬ 
istic of, our nation, was then one of its distinguishing features. We find, 
also, that during the reigns of. those Plantagenet and Tudor sovereigns, 
who may in some degree be called the despots of England, there were laws 
prevailing which tended to make its people, not a nation of shopkeepers, but* 
a nation of soldiers. At that time, every able-bodied man under sixty years 
of age was compelled to exercise himself in shooting with the long bow, and j 
to have bows and arrows always at hand in his house; and the head of every ! 
family, where there were boys, had to provide them, from the age of seven, ! 
with instructions in archery and proper implements. Every village also was 
obliged to keep two butts in repair. 

The entire management of the army at the present time is held by the 
Secretary of State for War, whose principal offices are in Pall Mall. The i 
Commander-m-Chief is subordinate to him ; and he, as well as his assistants, | 
the Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General, have their head-quarters 
at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, built on the site of the old tilt-yard of 
Henry VIII., which was an enclosed space extending from the Admiralty to 
the Treasury, and memorable as the scene of the exciting tournaments and 
gorgeous pageants of Henry and Elizabeth. But the discipline and military 
command of the army is more especially the province of the Commander-iu- 
Chief, while the appointments and promotions are made by him, with the 
sanction of the Minister for War, the Secretary of State having power to 
strike out any nominations made by the Commander-in-Chief. Even the 
inferior appointments in regiments, though virtually made by the Commander- 
in-Chief, must receive the assent of that Minister before being submitted to 
the Queen. The officers of the civil establishments of the Army obtain their 
appointments as in the corresponding ones of the Navy, and form a part of 
the Civil Service, though the Commissariat has of late been filled up by 
military men. 

The establishment of the standing army in this kingdom dates from 
Charles II., by the embodiment of the regiments of Horse Guards. It was he 
who also originated the first and third regiments of Foot Guards, who have 
just celebrated their two-hundredth anniversary. Since his reign the Army 
lias assumed its present organised form, which, like most British institutions, 
happily differs widely from those of other countries, but which, since the 
Crimean war, has been the subject of some discussion. 

The Army, strictly so called, is divided into the four distinct bodies 
of Artillery, Engineers, Cavalry, and Infantry. A competitive exami¬ 
nation, which is open to all British-born subjects, if passed successfully, 
entitles the candidate to admission into the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, or into the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. No 
candidate can on any pretence be gazetted to the Engineers or Artillery 
without having gone through a course of instruction at the Woolwich 
Academy. To be admitted as a cadet therein, the youth, who must be 
between sixteen and twenty years of age, will, after having sent his name to 


the Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, be required to pass one of the 
half-yearly competitive examinations. The subjects are nine in number, 
including mathematics, English, ancient and modern classics, &c., five of 
which only are optional, mathematics being compulsory. After admission, 
the cadet will be expected to pass his final examination in about two and 
a-half years, to enable him to be gazetted, which is now accomplished in 
these two arms of the Service without purchase, though the college and other 
incidental expenses are quite equivalent to the purchase-money of a* line com¬ 
mission. The skill, mental capacity, and science of Engineer and Artillery 
officers is more constantly called into requisition, their pay is better, and con¬ 
sequently the necessity of their possessing private means is somewhat less 
than that of any other branch of the Army° 

All nominations for Cavalry and Infantry commissions are obtained for 
candidates from the Commander-in-Chief, generally by some superior officer. 
The youth, who must not be less than eighteen, nor more than twenty-five 
years of age for the Cavalry, nor under eighteen and above twenty-three for 
the Infantry, is required by the Council of Military Education to pass an 
examination. The subjects given are from the ordinary routine of a gentle¬ 
man’s education ; but the required standard is not terrible. After passing, the 
chances arc that if a candidate is not set down for any particular regiment, he 
will shortly be appointed; but if he choose his regiment, others may "be 
standing on the list for that regiment, and he may be some time in being 
gazetted to his cornetcy or ensigney. By a recent order from the Horse 
Guards, practical examinations are also at present required, before Iris 
ascending to the ranks of lieutenant and captain. 

There are many excellent institutions in London and its neighbourhood for 
the preparation of young men to pass the examinations at Chelsea College, and 
none are better than the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, to which 
gentleman cadets are admitted by public examination, and are eligible between 
the ages of sixteen and nineteen. The Queen’s cadets, who are selected from 
the sons of officers, who have died from the effects of injuries received in 
action, or of diseases contracted in service, are admitted by a qualifying 
examination, to receive their instruction free. Sons of military, naval, or 
civil officers of either service are received on a graduated scale of payment 
according to the standing of the officer. The period of study at Sandhurst 
will not exceed two years ; and commissions to the Cavalry and Infantry will 
be given without purchase to those candidates who obtain at least 3,000 
marks, according to the order of merit in which they stand. 

It will rarely be found possible for an officer to subsist alone on his pay 
in Cavalry or even in Infantry regiments. In the Household regiments or 
Guards it is rendered doubly expensive from the class of men who join, and 
enter into the amusements and fashion of a metropolitan life. Every step to 
a company is generally obtained by purchase; and those who are unable or 
unwilling to obtain promotion by this means must wait for the slender chances 
of promotion by rotation. There may be much to be condemned in this system 
of purchase in regiments of our Army; yet those who impugn it ought to 
remember that in this way young and fresh blood is constantly brought into a 
regiment, and also to consider how the deficiency in the public exchequer, 
which would result from a change iu this respect, can be repaired. Besides, 
an enormous increase would be made to the non-effective expenses of that 
branch of the service, in lieu of the present custom of selling out when a man 
becomes useless in his regiment. When an officer dies on full pay his pur¬ 
chased commission reverts to tho Crown, and the son or near relative of some 
officer, distinguished or killed in action, if poor and deserving, is appointed to 
the vacancy without purchase. These lapsed commissions are also given to 
such of the Sandhurst cadets as show extraordinary merit, or to non¬ 
commissioned officers, and are never again saleable. 

The Army Medical Department, and the Military Train, are of inferior 
standing to the rest of the Army, and their services not so directly and con¬ 
stantly in requisition. Assistant Surgeons must be qualified men, and pass an 
extra examination iu Army surgery. A college for their further training has 
been recently founded at Chatham, but as yet it is scarcely in operation. 

Adjutants and instructors of musketry are chosen from the officers of 
regiments, as also frequently are paymasters ; but quartermasters and riding- 
masters are men mostly risen from the ranks. 

The privates in the Army are enlisted by recruiting sergeants, and receive a 
bounty, which varies in different branches of the service, and according to the 
exigencies of the times. Privates are generally enlisted between the age of 
eighteen and twenty-live. The Engineers are the most scientific; then the 
Artillery; the Cavalry are the most dashing, and the Infantry the least laborious, 
and the men are paid accordingly. The term,of enlistment is for ten years; but 
if they choose to remain twenty years in the Army they are entitled to a pen¬ 
sion. It also generally happens that men who have left the Army can afterwards 
obtain civil employment much easier and better, should the certificate-papers 
be good, and there is always a public feeling in their favour. Both officers and 
men, as a rule, join the depot of regiments serving abroad for necessary drill 
and instructions, before going on foreign service; and the former can, in 
ordinary times, buy their discharge. 

As the Queen’s Army will shortly absorb what remains of the Anglo- 
Indian Army, it is unnecessary to define that defunct body. According to the 
Act at present before Parliament, the native regiments will be officered from 
the Imperial Army, the present officers being most probably placed on a 
staff* list. 

The appointments to Yeomanry Cavalry and Militia regiments are in the 
hands of Lord-Lieutenants of counties ; or where such do not exist, the com¬ 
missions are given by the person who acts in that capacity; some few, such 
as that of adjutant, quartermaster, and paymaster, are signed by the Queen. 
The Cavalry is of superior standing to the Militia, as in the regular Army ; 
but Yeomanry are never called out beyond their own county, nor do they act as 
a standing Army. Their expenditure, even among the privates, is generally 
considerable during the monthly drill. Militia regiments keep fortresses and 
barracks when the regular Army is in the field or called abroad, and act as a 
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reserve to tlie troops, as well as a depbt for recruits into the line. The rifle 
practice of one Militia regiment was found to be of so superior a character 
at the late oflicial trial, as to have placed it above every other regiment, both 
regular and irregular, in this respect, except one. Though every officer and private 
is in truth a volunteer, yet within the last year a valuable addition has been 
made to our reserve force in the way of Volunteer corps. It is impossible for 
the nation to feel too grateful to those who have come so promptly forward 
and enrolled themselves under the banner of our Queen for the defence of 
their country, and who have willingly sacrificed former pleasures and gain for 
her protection, and entered so manfully into the labour necessary for efficiency. 
Hut, independent of these considerations, the movement ought to receive all 
encouragement, from its tendency to draw young and active men from dissipa¬ 
tion and vice, from its use in developing the muscular system and hardening 
the constitution, and from the taste it cultivates in t^e people for martial ana 
athletic exercises, and in the regular Army to keep a superiority in drill; all 
which is procured at hut small expense to the individual member, 

By friend and foe alike, the English are described as the bravest and fiercest 
race in Europe; and never in history, either native or foreign, even to the 
present day, do we find them shrinking from any enemy, let the disparity of 
force be ever so great. Again and again have a few bands of Volunteers of 
the olden time carried dismay into the heart of France; witness Cressy and 
Agiucourt, and the 400 yagabond apprentices of London, who in the time-of 
Ilcnry VIII. formed a Volunteer corps in Calais, and for years fought and 
plundered as adventurers through France, and never gave in, till, one day 
surrounded by six times their numbers, they “ fought to die.” And never 
since the days of archery has the progress of military science caused such 
necessity and scope fpr Volunteers as at present, when the best riflemen may 
be almost said to win the day. 

The brilliant and cool daring, the chivalry and hardiness of our troops 
arc the same as in days of yore, and the character and conduct of individuals 
is much improved. Whatever may be the effect of the novel and glittering 
life to which a recruit is introduced, and however unsteady his previous 
career may have been, it rarely indeed happens that drill, obedience to 
command, and regularity, does not train him to become an acceptable and 
useful member of society, as well as a brave defender of his country. 

The object of this article has not been to recount battles won and glory 
gained, in the history of Old England, by her noble sons, nor to recall the 
unequalled deeds of the Peninsula and India iu later years, such as books 
cannot chronicle in any other country, whether ancient or modern, but rather 
to give a sketch of the Army as it is. 


BRITANNIA. 


A mighty mission to the world 
This freeborn nation claims, 

With blazon’d banners half unfurl’d. 
Whereon are wreaths to be impeaifd 
With great historic names. 

England, dear England, glorious dower ! 

Who claims to be thy son 
Will never lightly hold the power 
His great forefathers won. 

The throbbing heart, the thoughtful brow, 
The pulse that never stays, 

Are tracking over lands that now 
Yield their first fruits beneath the prow 
Of freedom’s noon tide blaze. 

The prince-like worker will not cower, 
Nor think his work is done, 

While others lightly hold the power 
His great forefathers won : 

The broadest empire on the earth. 

Upheld with little boast, 

Andrcgions clothed with wealth and worth 
Awaking to a vigorous birth 
Under an earnest host. 


A-near and far is Britain’s dower, 

Where never sets the sun ; 

Then bravely will we hold the power 
Our great forefathers won. 

No nobler aim, no greater prize 
Can claim a sign and seal, 

Than that with which we sympathise, 
And strive with foes and firm allies 
To make the nations feel 
That we, whenever tempests lower, 

And make the despots run, 

Do never lightly hold the power, 

Our brave forefathers won. 

Nation of promise, trust in Him 
Who humbles haughty pride, 

So shall thy lustre never dim, 

Thy cup o’erflow beyond the brim, , 
And fame become world-wide. 

Spread far around the vernal shower, 
Needed by every one, 

The candid, generous, kindly power 
Our brave forefathers won. 
_ T. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


There is no mind that cannot furnish some scraps of intellectual enter¬ 
tainment. 

Let a youth who stands at the bar with a glass of liquor in his hand, 
consider which he had better throw away—the liquor or himself. 

True Charity.— All noble natures are hopeful. It is a remarkable fact 
that the purest people are the most Charitable people. 

Morals of Sorrow. —But for the sorrows of tfie heart, where would the 
affections find their strength r Our virtues, like the aromatic shrubs of the 
forest, only give out their sweets when their leaves are bruised and trampled. 
He who has not felt sorrow may be scarcely said to have known love; 
since the most precious joys of the soul arise from sympathies that are 
seldom known till they are sought, and never sought till they are necessary 
to soothe an infirmity or satisfy a need. 

A Cowardly Question. —“Now, I am a clerk, with three hundred a year, 
and yet my wife expects me to dress her in first-class style! What would you 
advise me to do ? ” These words I unintentionally overheard in an omnibus. 
I went homo, pondering them over. Were you not to blame, sir, in selecting 
a foolish, frivolous wife, and expecting her to confine her desires, as a sensible 
woman ought, and would, within the limits of your small salary ? Have you, 
yourself, no “ first-class ” expenses, which it might be well for you to consider 
while talking to her of retrenchment ? Did it ever occur to you, that uiider 
all that frivolity, which you admired in the girl, but deplore and condemn in 
the wife, there may be, after all, enough of the true woman to appreciate and 
sympathise with a kind, loving statement of the case, in its parental as well as 
marital relations ? Did it ever occur to you, that if you require no more from 


her, in the way of self-denial, than you are willing to endure yourself—in 
short, if you were just in this matter, as many husbands .arc hot—it might 
bring a pair of loving arms about your neck, that wouid be a talisman amid 
future toil, and a pledge of co-operation in it, that would give wings to effort ? 
And should it not be so immediately—should you encounter tears and frowns 
—would you not do well to remember the hundreds of wives of drunken 
husbands, who, through the length, and breadth of the country, aro thinking 
how, day by day, they shall more patiently bear their burden, toiling with 
their own feeble hands, in a woman’s restricted sphere of effort, to make 
up their deficiencies, closing their ears resolutely to any recital of a husband’s 
failings, nor asking advice of aught save their own faithful, wifely hearts 
“what course they shall pursue?” And to all young men, whether “clerks-” 
or otherwise, we would say, if you marry a pretty fly, don’t expect that 
marriage will instantly convert it into a bee; and if you have caught it and 
caged it without thought of consequences, don’t, like a coward, shrink from 
your self-assumed responsibility. Fanny Fern* 

Cold Drinks in Fever. —Objection, and with no reason, is often raised 
to allowing cold drinks to the patient, though they arc most refreshing to 
persons suffering from burning thirst; and lukewarm water, or toast-water, or 
barley-water, affords but a poor substitute for the cold water for which the 
patient longs. The quantity of water given at a time should not exceed one 
or two table-spoonfuls, but that may be given quite cold, and may be repeated 
almost as often as it is asked for. I may just add, that no more should bo 
given to a child than it may be safely allowed to take at once; it will bo 
content with a tiny cup, if quite full, when it would fret exceedingly at being 
oompelled to set down a vessel, however large, unemptied.— Dr. West on 
Nursing. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Some 50 miles of the Atlantic cable have been lifted up to a point extending 
seaward 50 miles from the shores of Trinity Bay. Fractures were found in 
the cable just where they had been indicated by the instruments on shore.' 

A foroman in the Toulon dockyard has just made a discovery which is 
anticipated to become of the greatest value to nautical science. It is that of 
a means whereby the transmission of signals at sea may be carried without 
limit of words or sentences, and \vith no more complicated machinery than 
four poles and two balls, which, by their endless change of position, are made 
to convey every order, or warning, or inquiry, in usual requisition at sea. * 

A Belgian named Stipheen, of Ghent, has made a discovery Avhicli may be 
of some utility; it is, that the rusting of nails employed to fasten the branches 
of fruit trees to walls can be prevented by knocking into the Avail at the spe 
time as the nail a small piece of zinc. In giving a few days ago an account 
of his discovery to the Agricultural Society of Ghent, M. Stipheen produced 
nails which had been eight years in walls in contact Avith a piece of zinc, and 
which Avere not at all rusty. 

Preservation of Potatoes. —To prevent potatoes from germinating, 
soak them for a quarter of an hour in a solution containing one-tenth of its 
weight of common salt. When taken out of the solution and placed on the 
ground they dry quickly, becoming covered with a light saline pellicle. 

Nutriment in Afples. —Ch-emical researches by Mr. J. Salisbury, of 
Albany, show that good varieties of the apple are richer in those bodies which 
strictly go to nourish the system than potatoes are; or, in other Avords, to 
form muscle, brain, nerve; and, in short, to assist in sustaining and building up 
the organic part of all the tissues of the animal body.— Timb's's Cariosities of 
Science. 

Neav Gold Fields. —The SnoAvy River Diggings have been proved to be 
the richest auriferous discovery that has yet taken place in th^ltaw South 
Wales territory. The most extraordinary finds of gold have been made even 
on the surface, and nuggets varying from twenty to seventy ounces have been 
exposed to view a little bcloAv the ground. Another rich gold field has been 
discovered near TAvofold Bay, New South Wales. In Central America, too, 
a neAv gold field has been discovered in the Isthmus of Minatitlan, the Avhole 
of which is expected to be prolific in gold mines, and great excitement exists 
among the population. 

Gold Ink.—T ake some leaf gold and Avhite honey, and grind them together 
upon a marble slab until the gold is reduced to an impalpable powder. The 
paste thus formed is agitated in a large glass tumbler with soft Avater, Avhich 
dissolves the honey, Ay bile the gold falls down to the bottom. The water is 
tjien poured off and the gold Avashed until all the honey is removed; after which 
the gold is dried, and then suspended in a mucilage of gum-arabic. It may 
then be used for writing upon paper, and when it becomes dry it can be 
burnished and rendered brilliant. Silver ink is prepared in the same manner, 
by substituting silver leaf for the gold. 

Green Paint Without Arsenic. —Take 19 lb. of quick lime, slack and 
mix it with water to make a milk of lime; add to it a solution made Avith 
1.00 lb. chloride of copper; then boil the mixture for some time, and filter 
through canvas. The portion which remains in the filter (the precipitate) is 
the colouring matter. Wash it with hot Avater, and dry it at about 90° Fah. 
The filtrate is a mixture of chloride of copper mixed Avith a chloride of calcium. 
To prepare the chloride of copper, dissolve, separately, in hot Avater 02 lb. 
fused chloride of Calcium and 100 lb. sulphate of copper; mix the tAvo solu¬ 
tions, and shake Avell. It forms chloride of copper, soluble, and sulphate of 
lime, insoluble. Filter this through a canvas; the sulphate of lime remains on 
the filter, and the chloride of copper passes on the filtrate. The precipitate is 
washed .with hot Avater. The above quantities give 75 lb. of the new 
paint. Colours prepared by these processes are solid, durable, and acquire 
brightness Avith artificial light, Ayhile they do not present the dangerous 
properties of the arsenical preparations. 
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STATISTICS. 


An expenditure to the amount of nearly twelve millions is recommended 
for National Defences by the Royal Commissioners. 

A sheet of tissue paper has been exhibited at Colyton, Devonshire, which 
measured in length four miles, being 21,000 feet long, and is in breadth six 
feet three inches. The weight of it is about 1961b! It was manufactured in 
the short space of twelve liours. 

There are iu the metropolis no less than 25,000 boggars, and these, added 
to the vicious classes mentioned in No. 887, give a total of some 260,000 
persons in the London district, of all ages and sexes, who prey upon the 
honest and industrious part of the community. 

An official return just published, in France, shows that the number of 
bottles of champagne sent to foreign countries, from the Department of the 
Marne, from the 1st of April, 1859, to the 1st of April, 1860, was 8,265,395, 
and that the number sent to dealers and private consumers, in France, 
during the same period, was 3,039,621. The total was, consequently, 
11,305,016. The return adds that the stock in cellars on the 1st of April of 
the present year was 35,648,124 bottles. 

Timber and "Wood. —We imported last year about 6,000 loads of ordinary 
ship-building woods, exclusive of teak and mahogany, and 2,900 tons of 
cedar. Of the furniture woods there was no special account, except of rose¬ 
wood, of which we received 1,529 tons. Irrespective of our home supply, we 
required an annual importation of 2,500,000 loads of timber from many 
widely-separated foreign countries, of which about 1,000,000 loads were of 
hewn timber, and the rest sawn. 

Ships Employed in the Coal Trade, —The following particulars are 
interesting, as showing the actual number of vessels belonging to the several 
countries engaged in the oversea coal trade from the various British ports in 
1859 :—British, 1,308; Danish, 342; French, 382: Prussian,,167; Norwegian, 
166; Dutch, 96; Hanoverian, 93; Swedish, 92; American, 52; Hanse 
Towns, 43 ; Mecklenburg, 27 ; Austrian, 18 ; Oldenburg, 15 ; Russian, 10 ; 
Belgian, 8; Sardinian, 7; Greek, 6; Portuguese, 4; Neapolitan, 2; New 
Granada, 1; Ionian, 1 ; Tuscany, 1.—Total, 2,787 vessels; of which nearly 
one-half (1,308) are owned by our own country. 

Danger op Lucipers. —Official returns show that the average annual 
number of accidental fires in France was about 2,200 up to 1838, before 
fiction matches came into use. In 1844 the number had risen to 4,000, 
which has constantly increased, till in 1857 there were 10,000 fires. These 
figures show that it is most desirable to provide some means for preventing 
such a destruction of property; and it is said that the insurance offices intend 
presenting a petition to the Emperor, praying that a law may be passed to 
prohibit the sale of matches made with white phosphorus, and allow none but 
those made of amorphous phosphorus to be made for the future. 

Long Life and Farming. —The average length of life of cultivators of the 
soil is much higher than that of any other large class, being sixty-four y fears; 
while that of professional men of all kinds is fifty-eight; that of merchants 
and capitalists, forty-eight; that of mechanics whose business leads them to 
out-door activity, forty-eight; that of mechanics coufincd to shops, &c., 
forty-seven ; that of sailors, forty-six; that of labourers, forty-five; that of 
common carriers, forty-four. Of the particular professions and occupations, 
the average longevity of clergymen was fifty-six; of lawyers, fifty-five; of 
physicians, fifty-four; of coopers, fifty-three; of blacksmiths, fifty-two; of 
carpenters, fifty; of masons, forty-eight; of tanners, forty-eight; of mer¬ 
chants and clerks, forty-seven; of shoe-makers, forty-three; of painters, 
forty-two; and of tailors, only forty-one. There are several reasons why 
farmers are healthier than professional men, namely, they work more, and 
devclope all the leading muscles of the body. They take exercise in the open 
air, and breathe a greater amount of oxygen. Their food and drinks are 
commonly less adulterated, and far more simple. They do not overwork their 
brain as much as professional men. They take their sleep commonly during 
the hours of darkness, and do not try to turn day into night. Their pleasures 
are simple, and less exhausting. 


Female Rifle Volunteers. —It has often been stated that the ladies of 
England would ultimately take up arms in defence of their county, if 
needed. This receives confirmation from the fact that Hartlepool has got a 
corps of ladies, who are drilled once a week in the Prissick school-room by 
Mr. Stephenson, the Government drill-sergeant of the Artillery Corps. 

Forged Bank of England Notes. —Since our last notice in No. 896, 
we have again to caution our readers against receiving forged five-pound 
Bank of England Notes, numbered and dated. 79,639, August 16, 1856; 
rp 83,165, February 15, 1860; ^ 91,463, April 28, 1860; and forged ten- 
pound notes numbered and dated: ^ 94, 654, April 8, 1851. 

Non-liability of a Husband for a Debt Contracted by iiis 
Wife, without Authority. —At the Warrington County Court a jeweller 
sued a small tradesman for £1. 5s. 6d., the balance of the value of a watch 
purchased by defendant’s wife. The wife went to the jeweller’s in February 
of last year and asked to have a watch “on approval,” stating that it was for 
her son, and that her husband had wished her to make the purchase, but that 
she herself would call and pay for it. The husband being a respectable man, 
the jeweller complied. At different times the wife paid instalments towards 
the liquidation of the debt, but at last these ceased, and the action was now 
brought to recover the balance. The defence was, that the husband never 
authorised his wife to purchase the watch, and the wife admitted pledging it 
within a week after she got it from the jeweller, and that having failed to 
renew the ticket it was now lost. The judge decided that as there was no 
proof that the husband had authorised his wife to make the purchase, the 
plaintiff must be nonsuited. 

A Wonderful Temper-Preserver. —The recent reconciliation of a French 
couple affords a new version of an old story. Madame was fiery, and Monsieur 
was not long-suffering; and so “ it fell upon a day ” that tho tongue of 
madamc so excited monsieur’s fist tliat it fell not lovingly upon the cheek of 
his spouse. The lady was greatly mortified—a blow, and so soon after 
marriage ! It was bad but it might become worse; and so she went to consult 
a “ cunning man,” of whom there arc plenty in Paris, in spite of the police, 
and who, notwithstanding that France takes the lead in civilisation, have so 
many clients that the latter, not to miss their turn, are obliged to accept 
numbers as they would for an omnibus on a holiday. The “ cunning man,” 
in this instance, justifies his title. He gave madame a philtre, and from that 
time, six years ago, to the present, the spouses have lived on the best of terms. 
One day lately the husband was having a chat with his wife on their early 
marriage days. “You don’t know, my love* how much you have changed 

since then,” said Monsieur X-; “you were always nag, nag, nagging.”— 

“ Not at all,’* replied Madame ; “ on the contrary, it is you who are changed. 

You were so brutal, so-. Don’t you recollect you one day gave me a 

blow ? As I could not endure this, Pwent to a fortune-teller, who gave me 
the means of rendering you quiet as a lamb! ”—“ Stuff and nonsense !—what 
means ? ”—“ A philtre ; and here it is,” answered the lady, showing him a 
phial. “ Every time I was likely to have a discussion with you I left the 
room, poured a few drops into my mouth, find kept them there for a quarter 
of an hour. When one phial was Used I bought another.” The philtre might 
be applied with advantage oh both sides of the water. 


THE RIDDLER. 


ENIGMA. 

It is in the sea, yet found in the earth ; 

Soaring in heaven, yet down on your hearth ; 

Though science disclaims it, ’tis foremost in art; 

The centre of both the brain and the heart. 

Come, guess it. I’m sure you will not long stand ; 

J ust look, and you’ll see it quite plain in your hand. 

CHARADE. 

Upon my first you always dine, j Without my whole, my first, indeed, 


M. 


And at dessert it is there ; 
My second , made of texture fine, 
Is fit for all to wear. 


Most incomplete would be ; 

And what it is, it thus doth need, 

Come, quickly show to me. F. M'D. 


VARIETIES. 

It has been decided in the London Sheriffs’ Court that printers cannot 
recover payment for any work to which they have not attached their name. 

A fearful and destructive tornado swept over Iowa and Illinois on Sunday, 
the 3rd of June. Three towns were demolished, and many of the inhabitants 
buried in the ruins. 

Among the most curious on dits is one relative to the intention of the 
Beaufort family to open the coffin of the first Earl of Worcester, as it is said 
that he ordered the model of a steam engine he invented to be buried with 
him. 

The Deaf and Dumb have now an ordained minister (the Rev. Samuel 
Smith) whose special work it is to preach to them in their own typical eye- 
language. Mr. Smith is the firjst who has been ordained specially for this 
work, and a building committee is now being formed iu order to raise the 
means to erect a suitable structure, which is to comprise a place of worship 
for the deaf and dumb, as well as a home for the aged and infirm. 

Tho ancient Chapel Royal, Savoy Street, Strand, has lately been restored 
by command of the Queen. The special beauty of the chapel is to be found 
in the ceiling, which is a richly emblazoned network of quatrefoils extending 
over the whole surface. The ornaments are made up of shields, having various 
emblems of the Passion, and other events of the Gospel history ; the rest of 
t 1 1 o space is occupied with a large number of the regal emblems of the Houses 
0 York and Lancastvr. 


REBUS. 


Find out a word whose meaning will 
imply 

In letters five a depth of misery ; 

A fetter’d state of body and of mind,' 
Bought, sold, and even cursed by human 
.kind! 

Behead, and then transpose, and soon 
you’ll see, 

A beauteous scene, replete with poesy : 

A flowTy mead, and here a rippliug rill, 
Tuned to the music of the neighbouring 
mill; 

Whether at sunrise, or at evening’s glow, 
Its tranquil pleasure you’ll delight to know! 
Again transpose, and what then do we see ? 
A dainty joint perchance for you and me. 


Restore the head ; the letters five trans¬ 
pose, 

And to the gay the cheering scene dis¬ 
close; 

List! 'tts the music’s captivating sound, 

It beckons all, above, below, around,— 

To eharm by merry dance the tedious hour. 

And test the force of Terpsichorean power; 

Restore; my whole, and pity the sacl fate, 

Of all like me whose love is ‘turn’d to 
hate: 

Whilst all the pleasures of my change you 
share, 

Forget not what I am, and what I bear : 

Raise j r our freehands my fetters to destroy, 

And you your liberty will well employ 1 
G. R. 

L QUESTIONS. 


1. Two farmers, A and B, met at the market, each with a flock of sheep. A said to 
B, “ Give me six of yours and I shall have twice as many as you.”—“No,” said J3, 

give me three, and we shall both have an equal number.” In the market, A sold a 
part of his flock, and upon returning, seeing B with his full complement, said to him, 
“Give me two, and we shall both have the same number.”—* 1 Nay,” said B, “ give me 
six, and I shall have as many as you had at first.” How many had they each at their 
first meeting, and how many did A sell ? F. S. M. 

2. Sfix men subscribed equal shares, and bought a grindstone 50 inches in diameter. 

What portion of the radius must each grind down to his share? Edmund. 

8. There is a street 100 feet wide ; a building on one side is 80 feet high, and another 
on the opposite side is 50 feet high. Now there is a spot in the street in a straight lino 
with the centre line of the buildings, from which a ladder may be placed to the top of 
either building. It is re ,uired to find out the distance of the foot of the ladder Horn 
the base of eacli of the buildings. Anon. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

What is the difference between a running' stream of water and a dog torn 
in two ?—The one is a current , and the other a rent cur * 

To escape trouble from noisy children—send them to your neighbours 
“ visiting,” 

A person of the masculine gender putting on female apparel, for the fun of 
the thing, of course only plays fair. 

“ Guard,” asked a railroad passenger, “ are you running on time to-day ? ” 
—“ No, sir; we are running for cash.” 

“ A bad wife,” says an old author, “ is confusion, weakness,, discomfiture, 
and despair.” Bad enough, is it not, good woman ? 

The natural genius of Mrs. Partington was recently well illustrated when 
she put a tub in the garden to catch soft water when it was raining hard. 

It is a very easy thing for lovers to interest each other; if they occasionally 
hesitate for sweet sayings, they can fill up the intervals with sweet kisses. 

When beggars cease to importune you, it is time to begin to think about 
purchasing new apparel. Some respect is due to the opinion of others.— 
Bunch. 

‘‘Tom, what’s monomany ?”—“Why, you see, Dick, when a poor woman 
steals it is called larceny; but when it’s a rich ’un the jury says it’s, 
monomany, and can’t help it—that’s it.*' 

“ The clouds begin to break,” said Harriet, during yesterday’s rain. She 
was impatient for an opportunity to go shopping.—“Just so,” was the 
answer, as the speaker glanced from the window ; u they leak bad enough, 
to be sure.” 

“Landlord,” said a commercial traveller, “ you do me too much honour— 
you let me sleep among the big bugs last night.”—“Oh, don't be too 
modest, my dear sir,” said the landlord; “ I doubt not they have your 
own blood in their veins.” 

A loving couple during an evening walk last week discovered the “ varie¬ 
gated prismatic hues ” of the Aurora Borealis., by which name he called her 
attention to it; to which she in seraph tones replied—“ Aurelius Bolis be 
darned ; them’s nothin’ but northern lights ! ” 

“ There, ma’am,” said Biddy, “if I am going to leave yez, yez needn’t take 
on so. If yez git up early in the mornin’, an’ set the table for breakfast, an* 
make the fire in the dining-room, an’ sweep the stairs oy a Friday, you may 
get another gur-r-1 as good as meself as will consent to Come and live wid yez.” 

The servant of a Prussian officer one day met a crony, who inquired of him 
how he got along with his fiery master. “Oh, excellently !” answered the 
servant. “We live on very friendly terms; every morning we dust each 
other’s coats; the only difference is, he takes his off to be dusted, and I keep 
mine on.” 

An invincible wit and punster asked the captain of a craft, loaded with 
boards, how he managed to get dinner on the passage. “ Why,” replied the 
skipper, “we always cook aboard.”—“Cook a board , do you !” rejoined the 
wag; “ then I see you have been well supplied with provisions this trip, at 
all events.” 

“ Are you an Odd Fellow ? ”—“ No, sir; I have been married more than a 
week.”—“I mean, do you belong to the'order of Odd Fellows? ”—“No; I 
belong to the order of married men.”—“ Mercy, how dull! Are you a 
Mason ? No ; I’m a carpenter.”—“ Worse and worse! Are you a Son of 
Temperance ? —“ No; I’m a son of Mr. John Gosling.” 

“Vat’s de matter—vat’s de matter?” exclaimed an old Dutchman in 
Ratcliffe, as he tucked up his apron and ran out of his shop to know the 
meaning of a crowd in the street. “Vat’s de matter?”—“There’s a man 
killed,” replied a by-stander.—“ Oh, is that all?” said our friend, evidently 
disappointed—“ ish dat all ? Shoost a man kilt! Humph, I thought it was 
a fight.” 

In the court of Squire Hall it seemed good to the counsel employed on one 
side to back up his position by reading a paragraph from Chitty 1 s Pleadings ; 
and fearing his authority might not fall with sufficient force on the “ gentle¬ 
men of the jury,” he appealed to Squire Hall. “ Squire, you know Chitty ? ” 
—“ Oh yes,” said the squire, “ Chitty is one of the best lawyers Kentucky 
has ever produced! ” 

Little Alice, dressed and prepared for a walk, was skipping up and down 
the passage, waiting for her mother to get ready* to go out. Her little 
cousin sajd he was going out too. “No,” answered Alice, “you can’t go— 
you are not dressed well enough.” Her uncle laughingly remarked, “that 
the pride stuck out quite early.”—“No,” answered Alice, “it isn’t my pride, 
it’s my new silk frock that sticks out so.” 

A lady was told the other day by a travelling gentleman, that every lady 
who had a small mouth was provided with a husband by the government. 

“ Ith it pothibul?” said the lady, making her mouth as little as she could. 
The gentleman added, “ that if she had a large mouth she was provided with 
two husbands.”—“My gracious!” exclaimed the lady, at the same time 
throwing her mouth open to its full extent. The gentleman became 
alarmed, made his escape, and has not been heard of since. 

Soon after the telegraph was put in operation on the line of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad in Martin county, one of the natives stepped into the 
office and wanted to know the price of pork in Cincinnati. In a few moments 
an answer came, with a charge of thirty-five cents for the information; but 
the “ hoosier ”’was too smart to be caught that way, and replied, “ Oh, no, 
Mr. Telegrapher, you can’t fool me that way. I’m not as green as you think 
I am! That darn tickin’ thing of yourn ha’lit been out of this room; I : 
watched it all the time ! ” 1 


’Art Exposition.—A cockney telling ’is love to the lady ’e hadorcs. 

The Right Thing in the Wrong Place.— A love-letter written on a 
mourning sheet; 

Questions under Di.sctJs.sidN;—Did the man who ploughed the’ sea, and 
afterwards planted his foot on his native soil, ever harvest the crops ? Secondly: 
Did the man who prosecuted his journey into Wales recover his expenses ? 

Romantic.—T he Oswego Times tells a good story of a fashionable lady of 
that village, whose parents are not possessed of wealth in proportion to her 
pretensions, who excused herself to a visitor for doing housework, thus : 
“Mother and I do our own housework, because it is so exceedingly romantic.” 

Poetry and Steam.—A young lady, who is of course poetical, and wild 
has just crossed the Channel, describes the engines of the steamer as “two of 
the politest monsters that ever issued from Pandemonium; a happy family 
dancing the eternal Lancers with grace and ease, and without boisterous noise 
or pretence.” 

A Disappointed Traveller.—A n American traveller in Italy, stopping 
at Genoa, very naturally visited the house where Columbus was born. In 
writing home, he regretted that he did not sec that illustrious personage, as 
he wished to thank him for discovering the fine country of which he had the 
hOiidur to be a citizen. 

The New BailIe or Peebles.—A burgess of this gravely-pleasant town 
sallied forth into the Green, having that same day been made a magistrate. 
He stumbled against a Cow, and the milker shouted to him, “ Man ! baud aff 
ma coo! ”—“ Wumman ! ” said he, looking sternly at her: “ I’m no a man, 
I’m a bailie.” — Scotsman. 

Couldn’t Effervesce.—A n Indian being at an Englishman’s table a i 
Surat, expressed his surprise by loud exclamations, on seeing a large quantity 
of froth ooze out of a bottle of porter as soon as the cork was drawn. Being 
asked what surprised him, he replied; “ I don’t wonder at all the froth that 
comes out of the bottle ; but how the deuce did you ever contrive to squeeze 
it all in ?” 

A Successful Collector.—A new way of collecting a bad debt was most 
effectively tried a few weeks ago in the Rue de la Seine , in Paris, before the 
lodgings of a somewhat dissipated student. A man was observed walking up 
and down before the house, having upon his back a large placard, with the 
words “Monsieur C— : — owes me for thirty bottles of tin rouge; I am 
waiting until he pays fur them.”—He did nbt wait very long; 

Cool, Rather. —A gentleman, a day or two since, was sitting in a barbels 
shop, undergoing some tonsorial operation, when his partner in business 
stepped in and quietly remarked, “ Brown, our place is.on tire.”—“Well, let it 
burn, it’s insured.”—“ Yes, I know, but it will make a pretty warm fire, and 
I thought I’d just drop in and tell you about it; I didn't know but you’d 
want to see the old place burn.”—“Well, wait a minute or two, till my other 
whisker’s trimmed, and I’ll go with you.” 

Not French. —'A facetious Scotchman some time ago took a trip over to 
France, and astonished the natives there in no small degree. In the hotel 
where he put up, in Boulogne, the servants were all newly-imported cockneys; 

and Mr. M-, who is a sterling wag, mystified them not a little by his 

broad Scotch. Getting up one morning rather earlier than usual, he called a 
waiting-maid, and accosted her with—“ Fetch me ma shoon, lassie.”—“ Ah, 
sir,” said she, “ I don’t understand French !”—Glasgow Commonwealth. 

The Height of Impudence. — Mr. Gurney (Mrs. Fry’s father) Avas a 
strict preserver of his game. Upon one occasion, when walking in his park, 
he heard a shot fired in a neighbouring wood; he hurried to the spot, and 
his naturally placid temper Avas considerably ruffled on seeing a young olficcr 
with a pheasant at his feet, deliberately reloading his gun. As the young 
man, hoAvever, replied to his rather warm expression by a polite apology, Mr. 
Gurney’s warmth Avas somewhat allayed; but he could not refraiu from 
asking the intruder Avhat he would do if he caught a man trespassing on his 
premises. “ I would ask him in to luncheon,” was the reply. The serenity 
of this impudence Avas not to be resisted. 

An Unfortunate Illustration.— A certain professor was noted for 
having a certain set of illustrations, from which he could not well deviate 
without running the risk of a blunder. In illustrating the poAverful effects of 
prussic acid, he Avas wont to inform the class that a drop placed on a dog’s 
tongue Avas sufficient to kill him. On one occasion when lecturing his class 
he said—“ Mr. Smith,” addressing a young man whose chance of passing Avas 
very slender, “Avhat can you say of prussic acid? Is it powerful, or other¬ 
wise?”—“It is rather powerful,” said the student, dubiously.—“ Rather 
powerful!” said the professor, indignantly. “Put a drop on your tongue, 
and it would kill a dog!” The shout of laughter Avhich followed, and 
Smith’s confusion, revealed to the professor that nis illustration had served a 
double purpose. 


THE GRANDEUR OF DINING. 

We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live Avithout heart ; 

We may live Avithout friends ; we may live without books ; 

But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live Avithout books — what is knoAvledge but grieving ? 

He may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving ? 

He may live Avithout loA'e —what is passion but pining r 
But where is the man that can live without dining ? 

OAA r EN Meredith. 
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